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Vectures. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A COURSE = TEN PUBLIC LECTURES on ‘LE PROBLEME 

ROMARTIQUE LITTERATORE ET SUCIETE 8008 LOUIS 
PHILIPPE wil be ‘given at BEDFORD COLLEGE (York Gate, 
Regent’s Park, N.W,) by Dr. GUSTAVE RUDLER, University Pro- 
fessor of French Literature, at 5.30 p.w. on MONDAYS during the 
First Term, beginning on er a 13. Admission free, without 
Ticket. P. J. HAKTOG, Academic Registrar. 





Me AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF 
THE a ee illustrated by Specimens, Diagrams, and 
FOUR LECTURES to be delivered by KATHLEEN 
TSINGER at the BRITISH MUSEUM, by permission of the 
Nov. 5, 12, “Y Fatigg ct oe 
jm view of the Evolution of Music which will appeal to Archmolo- 
gists, Artists, Classical Scholars, and to the General Public. —- 
on application to the Lecturer, 1, St. Peter’s Road, Tufnell Park, N 
Tickets for Course, Half-a-Guinea ; for Single Lecture, 38. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, E.C.—FOUR LEC- 

TURES will be delivered on TOURS AY, a eeeP ay. 

awe ae and FRIDAY, October 7 to 10, hy W WAGSTAFF, 

R.8.L. Subject: ‘ ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY: r 

mA fon will be delivered (free) at the CITY OF LONDON 
SCHOOL, Victoria Embankment, E.C., at 6 o'clock each evening. 


\ ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—FIVE 
ENTRANCE aon oLenenire for BOYS under 14 will be 
mpeted foron DECEMBER 2, 3, and 4.— “es particulars apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 














Exhibitions. 


EEDS CITY ART GALLERY.—Exhibition 

of Works by JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837), with a 

yey ol of Engravings by DAVID LUCAS. Open Weekdays 
10 a.m P.M. 








Gdurational. 


UDOR HALL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT 


THOROUGH sete | 1 PS "eum DAUGHTERS 
Resident On) 
House stands in 100 A. of ground, "1 miles from London. 
SPECIAL aan to hsy (Foreign Method), 
NGUAGES, D AR’ 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 


Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, my and Shooting taught. Id eal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. c es Get Prosy 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S CLASSES will 
resumed about the MIDDLE OF OCTOBER. The subjects 
e So classes will be some of the greater of Shakspere’s Plays. 
8s Drewry_will gladly form other Classes, and read with Private 
Pupils —143, King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W., Kuglish and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers. Chaperones, Com- 
panions, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abi 
Schools recommended, and prospectuses with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or a Ae leteer). ny requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 36: 


S siete tata mi bet tin te erie 


“The Beasley Treatment.”—This Book, giving the experience of 
who cured himself after 40 years’ suffering, sent it free on 
application to the Author, his colleagne for * 7. W. J. KET 
arrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N 


Founded 1850. 























Situations Warant. 
HE GOVERNORS of the CITY OF LONDON 


COLLEGE | shortly proceed to the Appointment of an 
EDUCATIONAL ADVISER, who shall be responeiile for the adminis- 
tration of the educational work of the College. The salary will jbe 
yor 7 al annum, rising by annual increments of oe to a maximum of 
1,060) The appointment will be subject to the approval of the 
London County Council. 

didates must possess first-rate educational lificati give 
evidence of a capacity for general administration and o! 
and have a wide experience of Home and Foreign’ Trade and Com- 
merce. The duties shall include :— 

(a) The organization of special V ‘ocational Courses to meet the needs 
of those engaged in Distributing, Warehousing, and the Conveyance 
of Commodities. 

()) The organization of Special Schools of pefeuatans and Survey- 
ing in Us-cperation with the Professional Societies, and the conduct 
of regotiations with them. 

(ce) Advising the Governors as to other extensions and d ts 








UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

The University Court “. the Gutccesten of St. Andrews invite appli- 
cations for the CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY in UNIVERSITY CUL- 
ara ee. fallen vacant by the death of Prof. Hugh Marshall, 


soy a application, which must be accompanied by thirty 
printed or type-written copies of the letter of se and relative 
testimonials, must be in the hands of the undersigned on or before 
FRIDAY, November 
weurther gartsoulars sFeearding the Goals, may be obtained from the 
mapeee W BENNETT, Secretary and Registrar. 
wie iversity, st. Andrews, otentean 30, 1913. 


~ : _ 
ANTED a LECTURER in ENGLISH and 
EDUCATION, at RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWR. 8 AFRICA, to bein charge of the new Depart- 
ment of J goereagee and give heme gee to the Professor of English 
Salary per annum. Duties to oe JANUARY, 1914.— 
, ~ EF with testimonials, must reach F. J. WYLIE, 9, South 
‘arks Road, Oxford, by FRLDAY, November 7 7, or earlier. 


W OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK. 


The Governors invite applications for *, HEAD MASTERSHIP, 
which will be vacant at Christmas next. The Head Master must be 
a Graduate of some University in the Vaited Kingdom, but need not 
be in Holy Orders. He will receive a fixed stipend of 2001. per annum, 
with a capitation fee of not less than 2l. for each Boy in the School. 
There is a large modern residence for the Head Master, with 
accommodation for over 40 Boarders. There are two other Boarding 
Houses in the occupation of Assistant Masters, and School Grounds 
of nearly 40 acres. 

The average number of Boys in the School during the past five years 
has been over es of whom over 40 have been Boarders in the Head 
Master's Hou: 

Preferences’ will be given to a Candidate from one of the Conference 
Schools if otherwise suitable. 

tion directly or indirectly, will be regarded as a disqualifi- 
cation 

plications from candidates, stating age and qualifications, with 

ae of three recent testimonials, to be sent before OCTUBER 20. 
1913, to the undersigned, from whom extracts from the Scheme of 
Management and further het er may be obtained 

OD, Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors. 

Woodbridge, sealk” 


FSsEx EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COLCHESTER TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD MASTER of the 
scHouL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS at the above-named Institution. 
A knowledge of Crafts is essential. ae 1501. per annum. 
Full particulars of the post and form: in be 
he application ‘forms must be returned not 
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= the aan = 
rt 
key 7 the elit of another So -—e value 451. per 
annum, being offered to the selected candida’ 
G. C. HOLLAND 


Technical College, Colchester. 
(Qounty BOROUGH OF BARROW-IN- 
FURNESS. 


SCHOOL OF ART AND CRAFTS. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT in the SCHOOL OF ART and CRAFTS, 
to teach Embroidery and Lace Work on Two Half-days per Week, 
and give some assistance in the general work of the School. Ample 
time allowed for study. 

Salary 501. per annum. 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, to be sent to THE DIRECTUR OF EDUCATION, Town 
Hall, not later than ramen | 10. 


L. BBWLETT. Bown Cl Clerk and Gets to the Local 
cation Authority. 
Town Hall, October 1, wis 


NoO®wice PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Applications are invited for the post of SUB-LIBRARIAN. 
Salary 801. to 1101. perannum. Candidates, not less than 2\ years of 
age, must have Public eee a with cametiol knowledge 
of Ol Classification and Catalog Preference will ne om to candi- 
dates possessing C Certificates ‘of t ne Library Associat a 

Appl ications, on forms to be tained 9 THE CITY 
LIBRARIAN, Public Library, Reewieke with copies of not more 
than three pocemt testimonials, must be received on or before 
OCTOBER 21. 


Canvassing w iit disqualify. 
RNOLD H. MILLER, Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, Norwich, aeotanhen 30, 1913. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — Forth- 
ming Examination.—ASSISTANT IN THE ROYAL OBSER- 
VATORY, EDINBURGH (21-25), NOVEMBER 20. The date specified 
-- the latest at — applications can be received. They must be 
e form: be tained, with particulars, from 
BECRETARY, * civil Servioe Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
mdon, W. 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








XPERIENCED LADY JOURNALIST 
(Lond. B.A. honours) poacemse post after October 18 as 
LITERARY ASSISTANT to - »lisher or Editor. 21. 2s. weekly.— 
: a ae Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
ondon, E.C, 


IBRARIAN’S ASSISTANT desires POST. 

Has been employed in Two Learned Societies’ Libraries. 

Excellent references. Small salary.—Box 1984, Atheneum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chaucery Laue, London, E.C. 











Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


4 British Museum and Sporters on moderate terms. Type- 
writing. ti B., ty 1062, Athenseum Press, 
13, Bream's Buildings, “Chancery ms 


T ° ami? &- a i = 


SERIAL gronine WANTED for popular WREKLY MAGAZINES 
and NEWSPAPERS. Must be strong in love interest and dialogue. 
rapid in action, and have abundance of incident. 0 BGre 
60, to 80,000 words.—Apply i »«& Co. . verthabane 
Agents, Basing House, Basinghall Street, ‘iain E.U 


IT IS WRITTEN, BUT WILL IT GET PUBLISHED? 


LL MSS. considered carefully, and answers as 

to Publishing sent promptly, with Fstimates for Printing and 
Publishing all work we cannot undertake to produce at our risk. 
Our Publications are placed before the Trade, and therefore the 
Pubtie, forerenees Britain by our Travellers. Educational Works 
= Zenceans, and great care is taken with review copies to 

a ee 8. Some notable successes in publishing are ‘Some 
Little Denbeon? ‘Netherwold of Mendip,’ ‘Landscape and Life in the 
Bristol District.’ bey hone or write what Manuscripts you have in 
hand to J. BAKE ON, Publishers and Monufagturieg Stationers rs, 
34 and 36, Mall, Tatton (Tel. 2204), and for the Kin ley, Eversley, 
and Avonvale Stationery Series, 125, Thomas Street, Bristol (Tel. 439). 

















RAFE ' COINS and MEDALS ¢ of call periods « and 
ries valued o} 
Spcctmens PURCHAS SED at oe “Seer M ARKET PRICES for 
ome —SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to i. ~ me King, 17 and 18, 
ccadilly, London, W: (close to Piccadil iy Olre 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is all Pure Wool, 

cosy and durable in wear, and guaranteed Unshrinkable. 

Write for free patterns and buy direct from the ac’ual makers at first 
cost.—Dept. A 10, ATHBENIC MILLS, Hawick, scotland 











Cupe-Writers, Ke. 
‘et WRITING, Cheap, Clear, Expeditious, 


r 1,000 words. Novels, Plays, &c.—Miss WILLARD, York 
House, Osborne Road, Southville, Bristol. 


YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 
and prom tly executed at home (Remington Brief), 7d. per 1,000. 
Duplicating an popying. Translations, Shorthand. Cambridge Local 
—Miss NANCY Me ARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 








UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE-W RITTEN with complete accu Od. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymb=rley Road, 


YPE - WRITING of every description, under 
xpert literary supervision, from 8d. words. Pa 
included. — Dept. & An, THE NativNAL TYFE WAITING bU t. 
(99, strand, We 








MSs. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d References to well-known Authors Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





Tie -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
>» bo eetoes, Ne ~ College, Cambridge ; Intermediate 

Revision, shorthand.—CAMBRIDGK 
TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 





IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — Forth- 
coming Examination. meh tle APPOINTMENTS in certain 
rtments (18-194), OC (OBER 30. The date specified is the latest at 

zane applications can be received. They must be made on forms to 
be obtained, eT rticulars, from THE SECRETARY, Civil Service 





< ‘ommercial Education, for which purpose candidates “must be ac- 
)— | with the needs and requirements of the various concerns 
on business in London, and in personal touch with 
arog on Leaders of Trade and Commerce. 
(_) Advising as to the existing curriculum of the College and on 
ene a — policy. » 
ny other duti to the Ed jonal Adviser by the 
Gerning Body under whose control the (fficer shall act. si 
a ntlemin appointed will be required to enter upon his 
ities b JANUAR 1, 1914, or such other date as his appointment 
ma be confirmed by the Local Education Authorit 
t either personally or on 








re 

stamped directed soon envelope. 
he sadereiened not later than 

¥, October 25, 1913, anshek on > gavite “** Educational 


AVAGE Se 
White | Street, Moorfields, E.C, — 





ngton Gardens, London, W 


Situations Wanted, 


ENTLEMAN, late University Lecturer, with 
highest qualifications in the teaching of Modern Languages, 
excellent references, scholar in Sanskrit, &c., experienced in Literary 
aod Library work, SEEKS POSITIUN or other engagement in any 
—— of scholastic or literary activity.—Box 1935. Atasneyam Press, 13, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.C 











ICK NURSE or SEWING MATRON. Post 
wanted in &mall sm or elsewhere.—Miss GAUNT, 6, Station 
Road South Norwood 8. 





VYPE-WRITING of all Descriptions. Under 
personal grogyviston, Accuracy, Cleanliness, Prompt . Bd. 
: Copy 2d. extra.—A. HOPE, 10, ieoneat Road, 





A UTHORS’ MSS. (10d. per 1,000) and Type- 


writing in at, a branches care 
Clear Carbon 
iiss 5. M. FLINT. A a- - Street. 


ully and promptly executed. 








1" -WRITING promptly, , accurately executed, 

oe 1,000 words, with free duplicate. Foreign Nr wns - 
Fren panish, &c. Scientific and Tabulated Work. 
FA DENOCE. 8, Molison Street, Dundee. 


YPE-WRITER.—PLAYS and MSS. of every 
og J Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Coniex. 
—Miss = 10, Maitland Park Villas Haverstock Hill, 
N.W. Eotabitshes 1984 
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Sales by Auction. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. beg to announce 
that their Aue SEASON for Je SALE Booms, 
NUSCRIPTR, hes APHS. and EN VINGS onal CO. 
MENGE on TUESD 
— ina ee state a preparation, and will be sent on application 
as issu 


OCTOBER 14, and Three poo Days, at 
a'clock. VALU.. “BLE ong STARDARD BOOKS, including ee 
LIBRARIES of the by ~ A. EELER, removed fro: 
Hoo Kent (by order of the Public eter that of the 
late Biw. ‘BROWNING. R.L.B.A. (by order of the Executors) 
and other Private Callestions. comprising Folie Architectural 
Books, and Works on Lag Be Gee Beglish Dictionary—Dic- 
tionary ‘a National Biography, -issue, 25 vols.—Encyclopeedia 
Britannica, Eleventh Baltion, 2 29 aa = kA. Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., half crimson calf—Genest’s History of the Stage, 10 vols.— 
Sha kespeare’s Works, with Harding's Portraits, 19 vols.—First 
Collected Edition of* Shelley, a vols. —Best ‘Library =o of 
Thackeray and Lytton—First E of Fi O’8h»ugh- 
nessy, an Stevenson, Meredith, cond i others— Books 
te ng ogee 
Rackham, ao. B. interesting Bindings in occo by Du Seuil 
and Antoine Ruette (the Propertyof a CLERG GY MaN)—a Collection 
of rare and curious Books, mostly in Old English Literature—Con- 
temporary MS. of , blished Poems by Sir Wm. Dawes, 1671-1724 
(the Property of a LADY)—Topographical Book: 
on Natural History—Hakluyt Len Ly meg 26 vols.— 
Chetham Society, 149 vols.—Lancashire . 62 vols., and 
a Large Collection of Standard Books in all pot of L terature. 


OCTOBER 22, and Two Following Days, 

1 o'clock, a LIBRARY OF MODERN Le ny including the ‘lien 
Yorkshire 
Parish Register, Folk Lore. Nav; vy ay and other learned 
Societies—Topographical Works on Yorkshire and Durham—Books 
o Horse- ‘ing, Hunting. Horses, in General— 
’s British Vology, 3 rola —hebermans’ 8 Reposi “ 40 vols.— 
Modern Books of Travel , and tg-=S ritings of 
rowning and Swinburne, in vo py ay a ae of 
Notes and Queries, with the Indexes— Nhe on ty 
6 vola.—Guldsmith’s Traveller, First hit te ‘harlotte Bronte’: 
Jane Eyre, First a, 3 vols. ot, Scientific and Standard 
Works, the Property of the late Dr. J. L. HAMILTON (removed 

from Brighton), 


OCTOBER 30, LAW BOOKS, including a Com- 
lete Set of the Law Reports from 1865 to 1913. 392 vols.—also another 
Bet from 1865 to 1891, 230 vole.—Vice-(hancellors’ Reports, 65 vols.— 
Law AS at Review, 28 vols., 1835-1912. &.. the Pro rty of the late 
H. H. POWNALL, Esq. —Modern Text-Books—Office urniture, &c. 


NOVEMBER 5, and Two Following Deys, the 
FIRST jeovss N) pag ALR of ae fo la al fog ~_ VALUABLE 
AIBRA of the late EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt. Professor of 

English , at Trinity ‘College. Dublice seein Rare First 
Fa tions of Victorian Poets and Writers, including FitzGerald’s 
Translations of Calderon, Jami, and Omar Khayyam (Second Edition), 

Copy y of Morris's Life and Death o: 

Jason, <5 Grace Darling, a, Senelannes in_ Italy, 
7 vols., Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols.. &€., vols., Stevenson's Inland 
Voyage, Travels with a Donkey, Wicchdecrsn "&c., and others by 
Rossetti, Pater, Meredith, lane, Corre Moore, Arthur ons, 
"Piona Macleod” (W. Sharp), Walt Whi 
Presentation Copies—A large 
ture, from Chaucer a ‘Wordsworth, including the Huth Library, 29 

bs ot! te , Stan Editions of English Poets 

d Dramati sey Various extsand Readings of Shakespeare, with many 
Gritical and Biogas Works on the same, . Dow 
Copy of Shelley’s Works, by Buxton Forman, 8 vols., with MS. notes, 
and ethers rel intories of. the Poet. the best Library Edition of Keats. 
5 vols, So We 5 liograph ki 
an ints 
































ey, in phot s. e's 

others on Art—the Historical Writings of Gibbon, Masson, Trollope, 
Morley, and others—Dictionary of National Bi hy, 68 vols.—Trans- 
lations of the Classics—Books on Dante and Foreign Writers—A 
Collection of Works in German and French Literature, including 

many books relating to Goethe, the latter comprising Early Editions 
of of his hafioe with the Weimar Edition in 136 vols., also 3 Au on 
p ely oS. 5 = Letters by Dr. W. Weissenborn of Weimar referr 

e's death. 


r October 14, and the Steves Catalogues A | 





DURING NOVEMBER, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS, including a {— « interesting 
Letters from ego Hunt relating to Shelley and Byron—Letters from 
Charles Lamb, Dick eee, and other Sas Weitere old Deeds and 

ments, some with seals—Court .—Also RARE ENGRAV- 
_ by ealy pone eo Porisalte-Colecred Caricatures, 


DURING NOVEMBER, the SECOND POR- 
TION of THE LIBRARY of the late PROF. EDWARD DOWDEN 
comprising many Rare and Interesting Books in Sixteenth and 

yom Convene English and Forsien Literature—Curious 
tter—M8S. and Bindiugs—Old Quarto Plays ona First 
Faitions of ‘of _bighteenth Century id she Sty a A Editions of Shelley, 
ib, the e Poets (including the very rare 
Lines by Wordsworth on Charles Lamb). Leigh Hunt, &c.—Corrected 
Prosf Sheets of De Quincev’s English Mail Coach—Presentation 
Books from Swift, Burke, Scott, and others—Old Topographical Works 

—French Illustrated Books, &c. 
eee ROOMS: 115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
(nearly opposite The Record Office). 


Telephone : 7291 Central. Tel : “Bookhood, London.” 








Books and Manuscripts. 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SBiL, Oyen phy dh at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. EDNESDAY, October 15. and Two Follow- 

Days, at 1 po “preciely BOOKS and —— IPTs, om 
nising Books from ry LIBRARY 
p G 8.; a SELECTION from the LIB ~ a of FELIX HALE ‘Meoek. 


form: e . 
Charles Callis Western, Rart.. and his Trustees ; and other Properties, 
including Standard Works in English Literature, History, Biography, 
Travel and Sport, Fine Art and illustrated Books—First Editions of 
the Writings of English and Foreign Authors—Publications of 
Learned Societies — Private Presses — Periodicals — Bibliographical 
Works—a fine Collection of Pamphlets—County Histories and Genea- 
logical and Heraldic Works—Books in fine bindings, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL sby AUCTION, 
at their House. 47, Leicester Square, cC. RIDAY, 
October 10, at ten rainutes past lo'clo ck precisely. KANGT SUBJECTS 
of the BARLY ENGLISH and FRENCH HOOLS- Portraits in 
Mezzotint, Line, and Stipple eSB and Classical 
Subjects—Water- -Colour Drawings, &c.; also a PORTION of the 
STUCK of ROBERT SAYER, now sold b: '» descendant = a 
firm, comepeleing Naval Subjects. Portraits, Views of Paris, 
Letter Borders, &c.—nearly complete Nets of — Views of ‘ch es 
and Chief Towns and Castles, Monasteries, Palaces, &c.—also Hunting 
and Shooting Subjects—Water-Colour Drawings by H. Alken, sold by 
ade descendant of the Alken family, 


Books and Manuscripts, including a Library removed from 
Fife, N.B., and other Properties. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON willSELL by AUCTION, 

at their House, 47. Leicester he mete W.C., DURING OCTOBER, 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, including the above Properties, com- 
ren Standard Works in all branches of Literature, Rare First 
‘ditions, Books with Coloured Plates, Books on the Fine Arts, Archi- 

tecture, Travel, &c., Autograph Letters, and many other interesting 


items. 
GTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


+ his Rooms. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
INDIAN WEAPONS, URRVED IVORY and WOODEN TETISHES 
and other CU RIOS from the CONG O—a Collection of Native Currency 
—Chinese Jade Carvings—fine lacquered Japanese Shrine—Silver and 
Plated Articles—China—and the usual Miscellaneous Collection. 
oes view day prior and morning of Sale till half-past 12 o’clock. 
on t 














[Classified Advertisements, Magazines, &c., 
continued pp. 358, 359.] 








New Author Catalogue 


OF THE 


LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Votume I. A—K, i-xii, 1395 pp. 4to, NOW READY. 
Subscription price for both volumes, 30s. 


The price will be raised after 25th December, 1978. 
Volume IJ. will be published early in 1914. 





SUBJECT CATALOGUE, 1909, 
Sis. 6d. 


“It will be judged as a work having no rival.” 
Mr. Freperic Harrison in the Times Literary Supplement. 


ALL ORDERS TO BE SENT TO THE LONDON LIBRARY. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0, 


—@— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PERSONALITY AND 
WOMANHOOD. 
By R. M. WILLS, formerly of Somerville 
College, Oxford. 
With Preface by CANON RANDOLPH, D.D. 
Cloth, 5s. net. 


A dispassionate view of the woman’s movement 
from the religious standpoint. The lofty moral 
and Christian tone is unmistakable, and it is kept 
at the same high level throughout. 


THE NEW GUV’NOR. 
By JOHN BARNETT. 
Cloth, 6s. 


A splendid public school story, the scene of 
which can easily be recognized by those familiar 
with Herefordshire. 


A WHITE PASSION. 
By A. B. TEETGEN. 
Cloth, 63. 


‘* Stamped not only by close observation, but by 
that comprehending sympathy which lends life to 
the simple toil of men and women......A real tale 
of the prairies.” —7'.P.’s Weekly. 


A FLUTTER IN FEATHERS. 
By GEORGE CHATER. 
Illustrated by GEORGE MORROW. 
Cloth, 6s. 

Quite a new book, by a new humorous author. 


THE ROUGH WAY. 
By WM. LETTS, 
Author of ‘ Diana Dethroned.’ 
Fourth Edition. 6s. 


THE GULF BETWEEN. 
By P. Y. REDMAYNE. 
Cloth, 6s. 


WHEN THE SHADOWS 


FALL. 
By ELIZABETH EATON, 
Cloth, 5s. net. 


JIM DAVIS. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Cloth, 6s. 

THE 


BALL AND THE CROSS, 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Cloth, 6s. 


MARTIN HYDE. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Cloth, 62. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 and 4, Paternoster Buildings, E.C., 





and 44, Victoria Street, S. W. 
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THE WONDERS OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. Explained in Simple Terms for the tion-Technical.; 


Reader. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE. A 


With Map and 16 Illustrations. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


4to, paper boards. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


By J. A. FLEMING, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. 


Illustrated. 


Handbook on China. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s net. 


With 27 large Plates of Coloured Illustrations. 


In Romance and Reality. By W. F. Kirsy, F.L.S. F.ES. 


28 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE LATEST LIGHT ON BIBLE LANDS. 


British Museum, Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR TRADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY. By the 


McCLURE. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


MODERN RATIONALISM. As seen at work in its 


Crown §Svo, cloth boards, 4s. net. 


THOUGHTS ON ST. LUKE'S 


GOSPEL. A Help to Meditation. By EDITH 
HOOK. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. €d. net. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE 
GOSPELS. St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, 
St. John. With a brief Commentary by the late 
Bishop W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. Large crown 
8vo, ‘wad covers, each 6d. net ; 
1s. net. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THEOSOPHY. A 


Lecture by Principal A. G. FRASER, of Ceylon. | 


Small post 8vo, paper cover, 4d. net. 


THE ORTHODOX GREEK PATRI-| 


ARCHATE OF Ah ed ye By THEODORE , 


EDWARD DOWLING, D.D. With an Introduction 
by the LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


GAZA. A City of Many Battles (from the 
Family of Noah to the Present Day). By THEODORE 
EDWARD DOWLING, D.D. LUlustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


HARVEST THOUGHTS FOR. 


PREACHERS AND PEOPLE. By the Rev. 
F. R. MONTGQMERY HITCHCOCK, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By the late Rev. E. L. CUTTS, 
D.D. Fourth Edition, with an Appendix ‘a up to 
date. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 38. 6d. net. 


THE DECIDING VOICE OF THE 
MONUMENTS IN Bye toay CRITICISM. 
By MELVIN GROVE KYLE, D.D. LL.D. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, 4s. Mg 


THE DIOCESE OF JAMAICA. A 
short Account of its History, Growth, and Organisation. 

y the Rev. J. B. ELLIS, M. A. With several 
Illustrations. Large crown 8v0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


WAYS OF CONSECRATION. Three 
Addresses to Candidates for Ordination in St. Albans 
Diocese, September, 1912. By GERALD H. RENDALL, 
B.D. Litt.D. LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s, 


THE ISLES THAT WAIT. By a 


LADY MEMBER of the Melanesian Mission. With 
several Illustrations. Crown S8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 
net. 


cloth boards, each | 


GOD AND THE UNIVERSE. A 


Physical Basis for Religion and Ethics. By G. 
W. DE TUNZELMANN, B.Sc. M.LE.E., formerly 
Professor of Physics and Astronomy at the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 


LIVINGSTONE, THE EMPIRE 


BUILDER, OR ‘“‘SET UNDER THE CROSS.” 
By J. A. STAUNTON - BATTY. With 8 Page Illus- 
trations. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


| A FIFTH GOSPEL; or, the Gospel 


according to St. Paul. Being a Contribution to 
the Evidences for the Credibility of he Four Gospels. 
By the Rev. W. H. NEALES, M.A. With a Foreword 
by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 
| Small post 8vo, cloth, 6d. net. 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. 


Canaan and the Genesis before the Israelitish 
Conquest. ~ the Rev A. H. SAYCE, Professor of 
Assyriology, Oxford. New and Revised Edition. With 
Map. Crown 8vo, buckram boards, 48. net. 


SKETCHES OF THE LIFE OF 


EDWARD JACKSON, Incumbent of St. James’s, 

Leeds, and Honorary Canon of Ripon. To which are 

added a Selection from his Letters and Supredntions 

from various sources. Edited by L. and K. SYKES. 
| With a Preface by the Right Rev. Bishop BOYD 
CARPENTER. Second Edition, Revised. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. net. 


THREE MARTYRS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Studies from the Lives of 
Livingstone, Gordon, and Patteson. By the late Mrs. 
RUNDLE CHARLES. New Edition. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, net. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING OF 


COIN MOTTOES. Bythe Rev. WILLIAM ALLAN, 
D.D. With a Supplementary Chapter on THE RE 
LIGIOUS CHARACTER OF ANCIENT COINS, by 
the Rev. JEREMIAH ZIMMERMAN, D.D_ LL.D. 
beg numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

3s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEUTER- 
ONOMY. By the Rev. J. S. GRIFFITHS. Being 
the Bishop Jeune Memorial Fund Prize Essay (1909) on 
*The Historical Truth and Divine Authority of the 
Book of Deuteronomy.’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2e, net. 


AFRESH STUDY OF THE FOURTH 


GOSPEL. By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY 
HITCHCOCK, M.A. B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
28. 6d. net. 


APOLLOS ; or, Studies in the Life of 
a Great Layman, of the First Century. By the 
Venerable G. K. WYNNE, D.D. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 





With numerous Diagrams and other Illustrations. 


Biographies, 


VERSES. By 


Crown 8vo, cloth~hoards, 3s. be? hnet: 


By the Venerable ArtHuR Evans Mout, D.D. 


Large 


With 


By P. 8S. P. Hanpcocx, M.A., formerly of the 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 


Rey. Canon E. 
By Canon Henry Lewis, M.A. 


LECTURES TO CLERGY AT CAMBRIDGE, 
1913. 


Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. each net. 


THE CHALCEDONIAN DOCTRINE 


OF gy A INCARNATION. By the Rev. 
MASON, D.D. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 


Coa As CHURCH. By the Rev. A. H. 
MCNEILE, 


THE AIM AND SCOPE OF PHILO- 


SOPHY OF RELIGION. By the Rev. F. R. 
TENNANT, D.D. 


THE ODES OF SOLOMON. Two 


Lectures by the Right Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., 
Bishop of Ossory. 


TWO CAMBRIDGE DIVINES OF 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY-— 
LAUNCELOT ANDREWES and JOHN PEARSON. 
By the Rev. H. B. SWETE, D.D. 





MESSIANIC INTERPRETATION, 

AND OTHER STUDIES. By the Rev. Canon 

R. J. KNOWLING, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 

by? g— 4 of Durham, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
net. 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 
By H. M. TIRARD. With an Introduction by 
EDOUARD NAVILLE, D.C.L. Ph.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


| OUTLINES OF BIBLE CHRONO- 


LOGY. Lllustrated from External Sources. By R. B. 
GIRDLESTONE, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christchurch. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


Rosser. 
Keprinted from ‘Called to be Saints’ ‘Time Flies,’ 
and ‘The Face of the Deep.’ Small post 8vo, printed in 
red and black on hand-made paper, buckram, ~~ edge 
gilt, 3s. 6d. net ; limp roan, 58. net ; velvet calf, 6s. 6d, 
net ; limp morocco, 78. 6d. net. 


THE FACE OF THE DEEP. 
A Devotional Commentary on the Apocalypse By 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of ‘ Time Flies,’ 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Curistina G, 


The S.P.C.K. has arranged for the Sale of recent Standard Books of all Publishers, and has set apart a Showroom 
in Northumberland Avenue, where these books can be seen. A visit will convince clients of S.P.C.K. that 


nowhere else, perhaps, can such a carefully selected collection of important books be seen. 


is made at the S.P.C.K. Depots 


LONDON: 


in the City and at Brighton. 





9, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


A similar display 


BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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fom J. M. Dent & Sons’ Autumn List 


THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. Their Resources, Industries, 
Sociology, and Future. By C. REGINALD ENOCK, C.E. F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Atheneum.—‘*‘ Mr. Enock writes charmingly and with much skill.” 
Scotsman.—‘‘ A well- informed, interesting, and instructive book.” 


FRANCE TO-DAY: Its Religious Orientation. By ‘tom fine. Peel by H. Bryan Binns, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Standard.—‘‘ We recommend the book strongly to the British Public; indeed, we are compelled to go further and say that it should be read 
by every thoughtful member of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 


RELIGIOUS ART IN FRANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. A Study in Medizval 


Tconography and its Sources of a. by EMILE MALE. Crowned by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres (Prix Fould). 
Translated from the French by DORA NUSSEY. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 189 Illustrations. £1 1s. net. 


GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE. By A. Fourrwayerer and H. L. Uxricus. Translated by 


HORACE TAYLOR. With 60 Plates and 73 Illustrations in the Text. Square demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. By Georce Epmunp Srreet, F.S.A. Edited hep Gunmen 


GODDARD KING. With Illustrations and Plans. In 2 vols. crown Svo, 6s. net. 


























THE MASTERS OF PAST TIME, By Evcene Fromentin. Prsnileted from the French, With 


Coloured and Half-Tone Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GARDEN CITY: a Study in the Development of a Modern Town. By C. B. aces With 
AE Appendices on Land Tenure, Small Holdings, &c. By HAROLD CRASKE, CECIL HARMSWORTH, M.P., RAYMOND UNWIN, 
R.I.B.A., &c. With 4 Coloured Illustrations by PRIEDENSON, and over 200 Photographs, Plans, &c. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


KOREAN FOLK TALES: Imps, Ghosts and Fairies. Translated for the first time from the Korean 


of IM BANG and YI RYUK by JAMES 8. GALE. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

















A BOOK OF FISHING STORIES. Edited by F. G. Avtato. With Miactvations in Colser ont in 


Photogravure. Demy 4to, 8111s. 6d. net. 





NOW_ READY. 
[2 NEW VOLUMES IN 


“KEVERYMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


Send for Free 64 pp. Brochure. 











CLOTH 


st COLLECTION GALLIA 4. nc 


8vo. 
EDITED BY DR. CHAS. SAROLEA. 


A beautiful series of French Literary Masterpieces in which is represented every department of French Literature, both Classical and Contemporary. 
Prospectus free on application. 


CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net each volume. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
LYRIC POETRY. By Ernest Roys, 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By Prof. Grorce Saintssury, LL.D., University of Edinburgh. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS AND SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. James Sern, M.A. 
ENGLISH EPIC AND HEROIC POETRY. By Prof. W. Macnzite Dixon, M.A., University of Glasgow. 


SEND A POSTCARD FOR 
FREE PROSPECTUS. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 15, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. _ 
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A SELECTION FROM 


HUTCHINSON & CO.S 


AUTUMN BOOKS 





TWO IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES 


Mrs. Jordan: ‘The Life of James IV. 


Child of Nature By I. A. TAYLOR 
By PHILIP W. SERGEANT | With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s, net } In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s, 6d, net 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and —* 
With Faotepeme Eeenteatese and 3. PR + ey ogg 














America as I Saw It 
By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s, net 


With a Portrait of the Author in Colour by Percy 
poner y By | + pa ieee a In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s, net, with numerous 
humorous Cartoons by W. K. Haselden. [Oct. 8. illustrations 


Italian Yesterdays 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER 
Author of ‘A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,’ &c. 





TWO IMPORTANT TRAVEL BOOKS 


The Voice of Africa Unknown Mongolia 


Being an account of the travels of the German A Record of eS on Russo- 
Inner-African Exploration Expedition during the By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS 
years 1910-12 Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society 
By LEO FROBENIUS 


With three a on Sport 
by J. H. F eeaaee oo Mang > > , and 
Intr uction b 
Leader of the Expedition ot 


The Right Hon. EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 

With Illustrations on art paper, reproduced from 

With 68 Full-Page Plates, over 200 Illustrations | photographs, Pancramas,. Diagrams, and Maps 
in the Text and a Coloured Frontispiece from original surveys 


| In 2 vols. square demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net 
In 2 large handsome volumes, 288, net (Oct. 





ct, 1h 





A FINE ART BOOK 


The Book of Pealms| 


With 24 Illustrations in colour 
By FRANK PAPE 
In crown to, cloth, richly gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d, net 


A SUPERB GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
By H. FIELDING-HALL 


Margaret's Book 


By the Author of ‘The Soul of a People’ 
In crown quarto (9 by 6}), cloth, richly gilt with burnished 
edges, boxed, 78. 6d. net 
| Beautifully illustrated with 12 Coloured Plates, 
*,* There will be an edition strictly limited to ; over 30 Line ———— designed title-page, end 
150 numbered and signed copies, bound in parch- pe pers sa one other decorations by CHARLES 
ment and the plates specially mounted, 21s. net 


A Day in the Moon 





‘The Poems of Francois Villon 
y | Translated by H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
7 saan re In crown 8vo, boards. with canvas back, 7s, 6d. net 
In crown 500, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. net Handsomely Printed on Fine Paper 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs and la small Edition de Luxe will be published in 
Drawings by the Author [Oct. 8 feap. 4to, signed by the Translator 


The NOVELS of the AU AUTUMN’ _ HUTCHINSON & co 





THE DEVIL'S GARDEN (7th Ed.) W. B. Maxwell 
THE CHILDREN OF THE SEA H. de Vere Stacpoole 
MIRANDA M. E. Braddon 


HORACE BLAKE  (2na Ed.) 
THE POWER BEHIND (4th Ed.) 


Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 
M. P. Willcocks 


AN AVERAGE MAN (4th Ed.) R. H. Benson 
THE RESCUE OF MARTHA F, Frankfort Moore 
GARTHOYLE GARDENS Edgar Jepson 
THE BOOK OF ANNA Annie E. Holdsworth 
NELSON’S LAST LOVE Henry Schumacher 
ASHES OF VENGEANCE (2nd Ed.) H. B. Somerville 


THE SECRET CITADEL (2nd Ed.) 
SANDY’S LOVE AFFAIR (2nd. Ed.) 
A DAUGHTER OF LOVE (2nd. Ed.) 
DOINGS AND DEALINGS 

MARCUS QUAYLE, M.D. (Oct. 8) 
THE DOMINANT PASSION (Oct. 3) 
UP ABOVE (Oct. 14) 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Isabel C. Clarke 

8. R. Crockett 
Mrs. K. J. Key 
Jane Barlow 

E. Everett-Green 
Marguerite Bryant 
John N. Raphael 








MESSRS. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN. 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


By the Author of ‘ Hearts of Men, ‘The Soul of a People,’ 
*The World Soul,’ &c. 


THE PASSING OF EMPIRE 


By H. FIELDING-HALL 
In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net {Oct. 14 





THE APOSTLE OF FREE LABOUR 
The Life Story of 


WILLIAM COLLISON 


Founder and General Secretary of the National Free 
abour Association 


Told by HIMSELF 
In demy - cloth gilt, 16s. net, with a Portrait of 
Ur. Collison and 3 illustrations 


A Special Offer of an Edition de Luxe strictly 
limited to Subscribers, each copy numbered and 
signed by the Author 


Handsomely bound in half leather, gilt top, 21s. net (Oct. 14 


RECOLLECTIONS of an IRISH 
JUDGE 


“ Press, Bar, and Parliament 
By M. M DONNELL BODKIN, K.C. 
With Portraits 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 168, net 





AN EMPIRE IN THE MAKING 


THROUGH SIBERIA 


By R. L. WRIGHT and BASSETT DIGBY 
In cloth gilt, with 70 illustrations, 10s. 6d. net (Ready 





NEW REVISED EDITIONS OF TWO 
IMPORTANT WORKS 


AYLWIN 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 
With New Matter by the Author 


Illustrated with 4 Coloured Plates, including a 
Portrait of the Author, and 16 Full-Page Pictures 


In large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s, net 


ORIENTAL CAIRO 


The City of the Arabian Nights 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Illustrated with 63 intimate pictures of life in 
Oriental Cairo from photographs by the Author, 
and with the newest map o airo 





NEW 6/- NOVELS 
WHERE THE STRANGE ROADS GO DOWN 
Gertrude Page 
SUBSOIL Charles Marriott 
TWO WAYS OF LOVE Iota 
THE RIVER OF DREAMS William Westrup 
FOOL OF APRIL Justin Huntly McCarthy 
WEEDS Douglas Sladen and Olave M. Potter 
THE CLOSING NET H. C. Rowlands 
UNDREAMED WAYS Max Egerton 
THE MYSTERIOUS MR. NOEL Gaston Leroux 
THE LOVERS OF MADEMOISELLE 
Clive Holland 





LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, E.C. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


T. & T. CLARK’ 


JESUS AND THE FUTURE 
By Rev. EDWARD W. WINSTANLEY, D.D., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 


An investigation into the gZ attri- 
buted to our Lord in the Gospels, together with an estimate 
“ the significance and practical value thereof for our own 
time. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By the Ven. Archdeacon W. C. ALLEN, M.A., and 
Rev. L. W. GRENSTED, M.A. B.D. 5s. net. 


hatolovical t, hi 





STUDIES IN THE APOCALYPSE 


By Prof. R. H. CHARLES, D.Litt. D.D., Oxford. 
4s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
By Prof. A. H. SAYCE, D.D. LL.D. 4s, net. 


A revised edition of the first part of Prof. Sayce’s work 
The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia.’ 


CHRIST THE CREATIVE IDEAL 


Studies in Colossians and Ephesians. 
By Rev. W. L. WALKER, Author of ‘The Spirit and 
the Incarnation,’ ‘The Cross and the Kingdom,’ ho 


THE EPISTLE OF PRIESTHOOD 


Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By Prof. ALEX. NAIRNK, King’s College, London. 
Ready October 18. 8s. net. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH 


By Prof. L. W. BATTEN, D.D. A New Volume of 
“Phe International Critical Commentary.” 


Ready in October. 10s. 6d. 
WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT 
JESUS CHRIST? 
By Prof. FRIEDRICH LOOFS, Ph.D. 4s, net, 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIAN FAITH 


The Origin, History, and Interpretation of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 


By Prof. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. D.Litt. 
6s. net. 


THE BOOK OF JOB INTERPRETED 


By Rev. JAMES STRAHAN, M.A., Author of 
* Hebrew Ideals.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND 
ITS NON-JEWISH SOURCES 


By Prof. CARL CLEMEN, Ph.D. D.D. 


ETERNAL LIFE 


A Study of its Implications and Applications. 
By Baron FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. 8s. net. 


JESUS THE CHRIST 


Historical or Mythical ? 
A Reply to Prof. Drews’ ‘Die Christusmythe.’ By 
Rev. THOS. J. THORBURN, D.D. LL.D. 6s. net. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST 


By Prof. H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil. D.D. 
Second Edition. 


9s. net. 


10s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF THE 
MODERN GREEK VERNACULAR 


Grammar, Texts, Glossary. By Prof. ALBERT 

THUMB. 12s. net. 

“ Prof. Thumb’s book, revised after fifteen years, during 

which it has been recognized as the standard work on its 
subject, will be welcomed in this admirable —— 
cotsman. 


EDINBURGH 
and LONDON. 


T. & T. CLARK 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltp. 





Macmillan’s New Books. — 


WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


The Fairy Book. The best popular Fairy Stories, selected and rendered anew by the 


Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ With 32 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK 
GOBLE. Crown 4to, 15s. net. [ Tuesday. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW VOL. 


Jane Austen. By F. WARRE CORNISH, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Vice-Provost of Eton College. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. [ Tuesday. 








VOLUME IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Lollardy and the Reformation in England. 
By the late JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. LL.D. D.Litt. Vol. IV. 
HUNT, M.A. D.Litt. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


*,* Previously Published :—Vols. I. and IL, 2ls. net. Vol. III, 10s. 6d net. 


An Historical Survey, 
Edited by WILLIAM 








STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, 
Author of ‘A Tramp’s Sketches.’ With 38 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 
and a Map. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Observer.—‘* Mr. Graham was a pilgrim among the pilgrims, and he was able to study his comrades 
and understand them. The description he gives of them in his book is wonderfully vivid ; he describes 
them minutely and all the wonderful mysteries in which they participated.” 


J. J. HISSEYS NEW BOOK. 


A Leisurely Tour in England. By J. J. HISSEY, Author of ‘The Charm 
of the Road,’ &c. With 34 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and a Map. 
8vo, 10s. net. 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Gardener. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of ‘Gitanjali.’ 
by the Author from the Original Bengali. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Translated 
[ Tuesday. 


Collected Poems. By A. E., Author of ‘The Divine Vision and other Poems.’ Crown 
8vo, 68. net. 


This volume contains poems collected from ‘Homeward,’ ‘Songs by the Way,’ ‘The Earth’s 
Breath,’ and ‘The Divine Vision,’ with such new verses as ‘‘A. E.” has considered to be of 
equal mood. 


The Shorter Poems of Frederick Tennyson, Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by CHARLES TENNYSON. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Athenwum.—‘ We have every reason to be grateful to Mr. Charles Tennyson both for his gift to 


us in this compassable form of the best lyrical work of the less distinguished of his great relatives 
and for his sober and sympathetic Introduction to the volume.” 


Tristram and Isoult. By MARTHA KINROSS. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
A poetic drama, arranged in three parts. 


[ Tuesday. 





VOL. I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. Edited by WILHELM 
WINDELBAND and ARNOLD RUGE. English Edition under the Editorship of SIR 
HENRY JONES. 8vo. 

Vol. I. Logic. By Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, Josiah Royce, Louis Couturat, 
Benedetto Crocé, Federigo Enriques, and Nicolaj Losskij. Translated by B. Ethel Meyer. 7s. 6d. net 





Outlines of Railway Economics. By DOUGLAS KNOOP, M.A., Lecturer 


on Economics in the University of Sheffield. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Mr. Knoop has approached railway problems from the standpoint of an economist, and has sought 
to show how the economic principles which underlie business and industry in general apply to 
railways in particular. 

MACMILLAN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


* * 
* 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Lrtp., 
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Anthony Trollope: his Work, Associates, 
and Literary Originals. By T. H. S. 
Escott. (John Lane.) 


THERE have been not a few critical 
appreciations of Anthony Trollope, but 
this is the first attempt to estimate the 
man as well as his work, and to bring 
the two into relation. Mr. Escott has 
had exceptional advantages for his under- 
taking, and he has made good use of 
them. Few biographers have been so 
willingly and copiously supplied with 
memoranda by their subject and his 
friends, and the result is—as the author 
claims in his Preface—a freshness such 
as could hardly have been imparted by 
a heavy leaning upon the somewhat 
disappointing Autobiography. The ad- 
mirable Bibliography of First Editions, 
compiled by Margaret Lavington, gives 
additional value to what can hardly fail 
to be the definitive biography of Trollope. 

Though the novelist was proud of 
having been a Wykehamist, Harrow was 
the chief formative influence of his youth. 
He was at the school as a day boy for 
some time both before and after going to 
Winchester, and there made friends with 
Sir William Gregory and the Merivales. 
The historian of Rome, by the by, was 
Dean (not, as Mr. Escott says, Arch- 
deacon) of Ely. Trollope’s father’s second 
residence at Harrow was the original of 
Orley Farm, and in its neighbourhood he 
himself first learnt to sit a horse. But at 
the school he was so unhappy as to have 





recourse to a diary, which, as he told Mr. | their author volunteered, came from a 
Escott after its destruction, ““I found | correspondence in The Times during the 
full of a heart-sick, friendless little chap’s | 


exaggerations of his woes.” 
was, his biographer insists, always sensitive 
under a bluff exterior, but this intro- 
spectiveness was a phase which did not 
persist after he had found his feet, first 
as Official and then as author. 

From his father Anthony inherited 
little but a tincture of Latin scholarship 
and a certain irritability of temperament ; 
but his debt to his mother was consider- 
able. She taught her sons both to read 
and speak the three chief modern lan- 
guages, and, in Anthony’s own words to 
the author, “‘ kept us all from homeless- 
ness and want.” And she believed in 
her younger son’s literary powers from 
the first, and stimulated them both by 
her example and advice. She counselled 
concentration by reading rather than 
dissipation in journalism or hack-writing. 
His special debt to her Trollope found 
to be that her connexions gave him an 
‘* open sesame ”’ which hastened his initia- 
tion into life and society. Whether his 
deliverance on this point quite warrants 
his biographer’s inference as to the 
novelist’s qualified admission of obligation 
to his mother may be doubted perhaps. 
On the other hand, the lady’s own repu- 
tation for putting her friends or enemies 
into her stories—a habit which was said 
to have caused Lever to avoid too close 
association with her at Florence—was 
certainly something to be set off against 
her aid. 

The most interesting problem with 

regard to Trollope’s writings—how, with- 
out personal intimacy with the society 
of cathedral towns, he came to depict 
the lifelike figures of the Barchester 
series—has some light thrown upon it 
in this volume. The creator of Arch- 
deacon Grantly and Mrs. Proudie told 
Mr. Escott that he had seen “a certain 
amount of clergymen ” on his Post Office 
tours, as well as at Harrow and Win- 
chester; and thought he might have 
inherited “some of my good mother’s 
antipathies towards a certain clerical 
school. But,” he added, 
“if I have shown any particular knowledge 
of or insight into clerical life, it has been 
evolved from knowledge of the world in 
general, varied experience, real hard study, 
and a serious course of self-culture.... 
What I am conscious of having depicted is 
the Platonic idea of a cathedral town; 
after all, in clerical nature of either sex there 
is a great deal of human nature.” 


Yet the biographer, in a later passage, 
asserts that the Archdeacon “ was” 
Trollope’s maternal grandfather, the Rev. 
William Milton, as whose youthful guest 
“the author of ‘ Barchester Towers’ had 
been introduced to clerical life on its social 
side, and had observed the personal germs 
that afterwards grew into the Warden, Mr. 
Harding, and Dean Arabin.”’ 

Elsewhere he mentions that Alfred Mont- 
gomery “humorously claimed” to have 
afforded hints by his conversational remi- 
niscences. The immediate inspiration 
of the ecclesiastical novels, however, as 


Trollope | 





| ** Anthony and his 





silly season. 

The attractive Dr. Stanhope is said 
to have been drawn largely from Canon 
Nott of Winchester, about whom we 
have an anecdote. Having asked Mrs. 
Trollope’s children one day if they had 
been good, obedient, truthful, and in- 
dustrious, 
elder brother Tom 
volunteered the statement that, if they were 
not quite everything which could be wished, 
it was because of their nurse Farmer being 
an Anabaptist.” 

Dr. Nott’s remark that this did not 
absolve the children from the duty of 
subordination is asserted to have “ in- 
tensified their disgust with schismatics, 
including Low Church of every degree.” 
But at least in one imstance, as Mr. 
Escott points out—the Rev. Josiah Craw- 
ley in ‘The Last Chronicle of Barset’ 
—Anthony did justice to an Evangelical. 

A glimpse of Trollope in the seventies 
comes from the author’s direct experience : 

“One November day, at Euston Station, 

he entered the compartment of the train in 
which 1 was already seated, on some journey 
north. Just recognising me, he began to 
talk cheerily enough for some little time ; 
then, putting on a huge fur cap, part of which 
fell down over his shoulders, he suddenly 
asked : ‘Do you ever sleep when you are 
travelling ? I always do’; and forthwith 
sank into that kind of snore compared by 
Carlvle to a Chaldean trumpet in the new 
moon. Rousing himself up as we entered 
Grantham or Preston station, he next in 
quired, ‘Do you ever write when you are 
travelling?’ ‘No.’ ‘Ialways do.’ Quick 
as thought out came the tablet and the 
pencil, and the process of putting words on 
paper continued without a break till the 
point was reached at which, his journey 
done, he left the carriage.” 
And the parson who is “the Vicar of 
Bullhampton,”’ Mr. Escott thinks, “‘ might 
well pass for a study” of his friend the 
author. 

The interesting account of Trollope 
as a clubman is mainly derived from 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson. The Post- 
Office novelist was consulted by the late 
dramatic Censor (E. F. 8. Pigott) before 
making an unsuccessful attempt to recon- 
cile Dickens and Thackeray after the 
Garrick Club feud, and the mediator 


blamed his friend’s ‘‘ well-meant, but 
impatient zeal’ for his failure. Mr. 
Escott himself was more successful in 


terminating an estrangement between 
Trollope and Edmund Yates. 

Once only could Trollope, commenting 
upon the club quarrel to his future bio- 
grapher, recall a reference of Thackeray 
to Dickens. It was to the effect that 
‘a good deal of ‘ Little D[orrit]’ was d—d 
rot.” To whom the remark was made 
Mr. Escott scrupulously abstains from 
recalling. 

Trollope himself took Thackeray for 
his literary model, but passed caustic 
judgments upon his exemplar’s political 
and administrative aspirations. Miss 
Austen had been his earliest admiration, 
and both George Eliot and Lever influ- 
enced him later. Millais, alike as friend 
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and illustrator, was of very great service, 
but to credit the artist with being “an 
active, if not the chief partner in the 
creation of the novelist’s characters ”’ is 
surely rather an extravagant compliment. 
Some of Mr. Escott’s critical deliverances 
on Trollope err on the side of eulogy, and 
whilst fertile in literary comparisons he 
is sometimes rather conventional in his 
illustrations. How Fielding and Con- 
greve could have “ aimed at reproducing 
with the pen the vigorous effects of George 
Morland’s brush” one finds it difficult 
to understand; and the singular slip 
which chronologically transposes Addison 
and Prior (p. 163) provokes a smile. 
An early passage (p. 78) which seems to 
regard as a merit the fact that Trollope’s 
underplot often vies in importance and 
interest with his main plot is atoned for 
by a later admission of the artistic weak- 
ness of this characteristic, though we 
fail to follow entirely Mr. Escott’s own 
doctrine on the subject. As in the author’s 
other works, the use of periphrasis is 
rather overdone, and it appears to us that 
in many cases the elaborate analyses 
of plots are superfluous. But the light 
thrown upon Trollope’s use of his experi- 
ences in his political novels, and the 
general relation of the man to his work, 
are invaluable features of a highly inter- 
esting and ably written book. In con- 
clusion, we may note for correction both 
in text and index the name of Wellington 
instead of Wellesley as Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and in the latter of ‘‘ Willis, 
W. H.,” for Wills, the rejection of whom 
at the Garrick is declared (p. 149) to have 
been Dickens’s first grievance against 
that club. 








Lollardy and the Reformation in England. 
By James Gairdner. Vol. IV. Edited 
by W. Hunt. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Ir is sad to think that in this posthumous 
volume we have the final writings of one 
of the best and most conscientious of 
England’s historians. Throughout his long 
life Dr. Gairdner gave himself up, with 
unflagging industry, to the elucidation of 
a highly important century of his country’s 
history—from the beginning of the Wars 
of the Roses down to the reign of Queen 
Mary. From the point of view of an 
archivist, his grasp of the whole of this 
period was so complete, that he was 
generally accepted as an authority by all 
fairminded men of different schools. His 
voluminous writings show not only tho- 
roughness of research, but also no small 
amount of philosophic thought and 
breadth of view. 

When Dr. Gairdner started his last 
large work on ‘Lollardy and _ the 
Reformation in England ’—and he was 
then 78 years of age—it was his intention 
to carry it down to 1570, as he regarded the 
date of the excommunication as that 
of the final separation of the Church 
of England from Rome. But the work 
grew in size as he wrote, and at 
his death in November, 1912, he had 





brought out only the three volumes 
ending with the death of Edward VI. 
Shortly before he died, when strength 
and eyesight were failing, Dr. Gairdner 
told the writer of this notice that he 
had abandoned the idea of treating any 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, but hoped that 
he might live to bring the work down 
to the death of Queen Mary. 

It was not to be. The present and 
last volume ends on the eve of the Queen’s 
marriage with Philip of Spain. Indeed, 
Dr. Gairdner scarcely brought it down 
to this point, and Dr. William Hunt 
has been hardly well advised, as editor, 
in giving some twenty pages of his own 
writing at the end of the book, in order, 
we suppose, to round it off. Although 
these additions and a few other inser- 
tions are distinguished by brackets, it 
would have been more satisfactory, and a 
better monument to the author’s memory, 
if Dr. Gairdner had been allowed to end 
where the pen fell from his grasp, and if 
the admitted alterations and interpolations 
had been less frequent. 

This volume of upwards of 400 pages is 
beyond doubt a highly important, and in 
many respects a novel, contribution to 
the difficult problems of the opening of 
Queen Mary’s reign. The author points 
out, in the initial paragraph, that Mary’s 
difficult position arose mainly from her 
inheriting a despotism. Into this had 
her father turned the Constitution, and 
it was continued under her brother 
by the most unscrupulous statesman of 
the day. Not only the royal title, 
but all the powers of this new dispen- 
sation, came, both by inheritance and by 
statute law, to Mary on her brother's 
death. 

The new sovereign was the first Queen 
Regnant that England hadever seen; she 
had no ministers or even advisers ready 
to hand ; almost every English statesman 
had been against her in the past, and she 
naturally turned for counsel and guidance 
to her cousin the Emperor and his ex- 
perienced ambassadors. Her position was 
rendered peculiarly intolerable at the very 
outset, so far as London was concerned, 
by the action of the Edwardian bishops, 
doubtless under instructions from the 
Council. On the Sunday before Edward’s 
death Dr. Hodgkin, Bishop Suffragan of 
Bedford, preached at Paul’s Cross, when 
it was remarked that he “did neither 
pray for Lady Mary’s Grace nor yet for 
Lady Elizabeth.” On the following Sun- 
day (July 9th), when Edward was actually 
dead, though the event was concealed, 
Bishop Ridley, at the same place, went 
much further; for, according to the 
‘ Grey Friars’ Chronicle,’ he dared to call 
‘* both the said ladies bastard, that all 
the people were sore annoyed with his 
words so uncharitably spoken by him 
in so open an audience.” Foxe adds that 
in the same sermon Ridley expressly 
pointed out to his hearers “the incom- 
modities and inconveniences ”’ that might 
arise if they accepted Mary as their Queen. 

The whole of the long opening chapter, 
called ‘ Mary’s First Trial,’ is brimful of 
interest, and will prove to have novel 





points even for those who are well-read 
in the general details of the opening of 
this momentous reign. There must be 
very few who have any knowledge of 
a unique effect which the prolonged and. 
elaborate ceremonies of the Coronation, 
on Sunday, October Ist, had upon the 
cathedral church of St. Paul : 


“There was no service that day at St. 
Paul’s—neither Matins, Mass, nor Evensong 
—nor was there any sermon at the Cross. 
The Queen would have no married clergy, 
and the whole staff of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
who were not thus disqualified, were needed 
for the Abbey.” 


‘Foreign Influences,’ ‘Mary’s First 
Parliament,’ * Parliament and Religion,’ 
‘Organized Insurrections,’ ‘ Suppression 
of Insurrections,’ ‘The Lady Elizabeth,’ 
and ‘ Heretics painted by Themselves’ are 
the aptly chosen titles of the succeeding, 
chapters. One and all are clearly written 
after an absorbingly interesting fashion, 
with but little intermixture of anything 
like dogmatic assertion. What ought to 
have been the last chapter, * The Spirit 
of Edwardine Party,’ must have been 
the most difficult section to write; but 
abundant authority is given for every 
statement. The chapter on the Queen’s 
marriage is so obviously incomplete, that 
it had far better have been omitted. 








Greek Love Songs and Epigrams from the 
Anthology. Translated by J. A. Pott. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ir is with real pleasure and gratitude that 
lovers of the Greek Anthology welcome 
Mr. Pott’s second series of love - songs 
and epigrams. His first little volume of 
translations proved his power to com- 
municate in English the elusive beauty 
of the originals, and its companion, now 
before us, has doubled a treasure of the 
bookshelf. The difficulty, one may say 
the despair, of translating verses from 
the Anthology is known only to those 
who have made the experiment. There 
are pitfalls everywhere. The least flatness, 
the least pomposity, and the result is 
caricature. A delicate sweet melancholy, 
a gentle playfulness, not seldom a note 
of profound reflection, combine to give 
this minor poetry its essentially minor 
key. And withal there must be point. 
What, then, is the appropriate English 
mould in which to recast the Greek form ‘ 
The long line, to which the original 
elegiac couplet is a temptation, has un- 
deniable perils. Mr. Pott uses it sparingly, 
and prefers, as he did before, the lightest 
of English lyric forms. It is in what we 
may perhaps call his ‘Cupid and my 
Campaspe’ manner that he finds his 
ultimate justification. He has given us a 
series of new lyrics that enshrine perfectly 
the wayward beauty of the Greek, and yet 
betray no stiffness or effort. The best 
thing about the collection is its preserva- 
tion of the anthological character. It 
might be a selection of English lyrics by 
various authors. And that, we believe, 
is one of the main secrets of its charm. 
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Every form that Mr. Pott attempts seems 
to lie naturally to his hand. He is not 
averse to paraphrase, but, with a jealous 
regard to the limits of that licence, he 
comes off, sometimes with triumph, always 
with credit. 

In his selection he has been guided 
by personal liking. Evidently he has 
attempted nothing that does not appeal 
to him as material for transmutation, 
and to this no doubt a large measure 
of his spontaneity is due. Yet, though 
the translation may seem a native English 
song, none can say that it traduces the 
Greek. Here we have the melancholy, 
the luxury, and the passion of Meleager’s 
elegiacs in the lightest quatrains :— 

A toast, a toast, her praise acclaim, 

Once more, good comrades mine ; 


Let nought but Heliodora’s name 
Be mingled with the wine. 


Bring back the wreath of yesternight, 
"he wreath bedewed with myrrh, 

Though faded, yet the flowers are bright 
With memories of her. 


See how the lover-loving rose, 
Each falling leaf a tear, 

Doth sigh in sorrow, for she knows 
My lady is not here. 

The combined simplicity and point of 
this from Rufinus could hardly be bettered 
in its inevitableness :— 

A love too free is not for me, 
A love too coy I hate: 

The one’s a boon that comes too soon, 
The other comes too late. 

Nor is the translator less successful when 
he adopts a more stately measure. This 
is how he turns the famous anonymous 
epitaph on an aged husbandman :— 

Dear Earth, take old Amyntichus to thee, 
_So hard he wrought, and all his gains were thine: 
For oft he toiled to pe thine olive tree, 

And make thee glad and fair with Bacchus’ vine; 
He filled thee full with Deo’s gift divine, 

_ To fruit and herb the quickening streams he led— 
So now lie lightly over him, and twine, 

Thy leafy tresses round his hoary head. 

It was a happy thought to prefix to each 
author’s work Meleager’s emblem from 
‘The Garland.’ The biographical notes 
are also useful. There are one or two 
odd misprints, but to these we allude only 
that the author may notice them in those 
future editions which will certainly be 
called for. We hope, too, for a third and 
even a fourth series of these delightful 
translations. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


THE issue of a new Catalogue of the London 
Library is something of an event in the 
eyes of every scholar and literary man, so 
useful is that institution and so well 
arranged are its book-lists. It is founded 
on the British Museum Catalogue, but the 





Catalogue of the London Library.—Vol. I. 
A-K. By C. T. Hagberg Wright and 
C. J. Purnell. (The Library.) 

Vocabulaire Technique de UV Editeur en Sept 
Langues. (Berne, Congrés International 
des Editeurs. ) 

Veréffentlichungen der Gutenberg-Gesellschaft : 
XII., XIII. Die Mainzer Ablassbriefe der 
Jahre 1454 und 1455. Von Prof. Dr. 
Gottfried Zedler, mit 16 Tafeln in Licht- 
druck, u.s.w. (Mayence, Gutenberg- 
Gesellschaft. ) 





Librarian wisely reserves the liberty of 
breaking away from the rules of the greater 
institution when common sense demands 
it, and its user escapes the irritation of be- 
ing sent to Muhammed ibn Ahmad when 
he looks up Averroes, and is able to satisfy 
himself as to what books are contained 
in a series without necessarily knowing 
the names of all the authors beforehand, 
and the names of the separate books con- 
tained in Complete Works. The eight 
supplements to the 1903 Catalogue have 
contained much invaluable work in the 
latter direction, and their incorporation 
into this volume makes it a reference book 
of the highest value to students to whom 
the Library itself may be inaccessible. 
It stands beside some of the great Ame- 
rican catalogues for utility. On every 
page there are evidences of the care taken 
to ensure accuracy and conciseness, and 
though a few pseudonyms still remain a 
mystery, the attempts to identify them 
have been extremely successful. It is, 
no doubt, a mere slip that D’Annunzio’s 
name—Gaetano Rapagnetto—has not been 
recorded. This first volume contains over 
1,400 pages, and the second is expected 
early in the new year. Considering the 
amount of work this means, and the 
constant care and supervision necessary, 
the production of this Catalogue by the 
staff of a private institution, which has 
many other regular duties to perform, is 
a thing of which Dr. Hagberg Wright 
and Mr. Purnell may well be proud. 


The International Congress of Publishers 
(under the chairmanship of Mr. Heine- 
mann) has issued for circulation among 
its members a valuable dictionary of the 
technical terms used in the _ various 
branches of book-production: printing, 
bookbinding, illustration, paper - making, 
publishing, and the like. After careful 
consideration in detail of the difficulties of 
the enterprise it was finally decided to 
draw up in the first place a dictionary in 
French of all the terms used in the industry, 
and to entrust the preparation of this to 
the Cercle de la Librairie de Paris. The 
various national associations of publishers 
then charged themselves with the trans- 
lation into their own language of the 
dictionary thus formed, and the result is 
the very handsome and well - printed 
volume before us, the ‘ Vocabulaire Tech- 
nique de Editeur en Sept Langues.’ The 
seven languages are French, German, 
English, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, and 
Magyar. The final revision has been 
carried out by Mr. de Grey, who saw the 
book through the press. It was printed 
in London by the Ballantyne Press, and 
only those who have had experience in the 
difficulties of printing a work involving a 
number of foreign languages can rightly 
estimate the care that must have been 
taken by editor and printer to attain a 
result so nearly faultless as this is. 

It is proverbially ungraceful to look a 
gift-horse in the mouth, but, after all, it is 
the duty of a critic to do so and report 
on the results. Every educated man 
knows the immense debt civilization owes 
to France, and all who will may know the 





- 
public spirit of the French and,their devo- 
tion to art, of Which the composition of 
this Vocabulaire is only nother sinstance. 
The thanks we owe them are,not diminished 
by the fact that the task should hardly 


have been thrown on their shoulders, \'Phe 
English-speaking natidns.are not, as—a~ 


rule, distinguished for their art, but there 
is no doubt that in the particular art of 
book-production England leads the world, 
and that from America comes a constant 
stream of new impulses and inventions, 
especially in the processes of book - illus- 
tration. These sections are especially 
weak in the book, and as it is for the 
equivalents of terms like, for example, the 
‘* set-off ’’ process that one naturally turns 
to it, the deficiency will be seriously felt. 
The initial task, at any rate in regard to 
this portion, should have been taken up 
by Englishmen or Americans. The common 
difficulty—the divergence in meaning of 
two corresponding words in different 
languages—of which the editors speak, 
does not here arise. No doubt some 
means will be found of filling up this 
lacuna by supplements or otherwise. An 
interesting point which strikes the reader 
is that a large proportion of the Dutch 
words for typography here given are 
apparently borrowed; printing is so old 
in Holland that one would have expected 
it to have a larger typographical voca- 
bulary of its own. The book will be in- 
valuable to every branch of the book- 
binding industry, publisher and printer 
alike. 


In the latest publication of the Guten- 
berg-Gesellschaft Dr. Zedler treats of 
the problems arising out of the Mayence 
Indulgences of 1454 and 1455, with the 
patience, the care, and the insight into 
technical problems which distinguish that 
great German scholar. Postulating as 
he does the importance of Gutenberg in 
the invention of printing to an extent 
we are hardly able to accept, he sets 
himself to account for the long intervals 
between the actual invention and the 
production of such a finished work as 
the Mazarin Bible. He has an ingenious 
explanation for the early production 
of the Missal type and its non-use, in a 
reformation of the Missal taking place 
at the time. The series of facsimiles of 
the various types of Indulgences issued in 
1454 and 1455, manuscript and printed, 
will be of great interest and value to 
students, and the study of the reasons for 
duplicate Indulgences is worked out in 
full. 

We are glad to see that the work of the 
late Mr. Hodgkin on early type - casting 
methods is beginning to get some recog- 
nition, and though Dr. Zedler has made a 
good number of experiments, he does not 
seem to have carried our knowledge much 
further. Still, it is in the direction of 
increasing our information about type- 
production that advance has to be made, 
and we welcome the example set by so 
prominent a leader of modern typo- 
graphical research. 
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Kultur, Ausbreitung und Herkunft der 
Indogermanen. Von Sigmund Feist. 
(Berlin, Weidmann.) 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, a science which 
was a splendid novelty some sixty years 
ago, has since had its rising towers more 
than once shattered and reconstructed. 
Some promising young scholars came to 
think it was not worth studying, since in 
a few years most of what was accepted 
must be unlearnt again. So the monu- 
mental work of Bopp, the continuations 
by Schleicher and Georg Curtius, are now 
seldom even cited. No recent book shows 
more clearly than that now before us how 
new and how largely reconstructed is the 
attitude of comparative linguistic. 

Confining ourselves to the Indo- 
European stock, our notions both of what 
that stock was, and what the environ- 
ments were in which it developed its great 
history, are all to be changed. In the 
first place, the simple view of Adolphe 
Pictet, who conceived of the original 
Aryans asa small and homogeneous society 
of agricultural people with ordered family 
relations, will no longer suffice. The pre- 
sent author brings ample evidence to show 
that before they left their original seats 
they knew various forms of primitive 
life—some of them lived as nomads, others 
in settled communities. He goes further, 
and shows that even then they had 
distinct dialects, of which the traces are 
found in those peculiarities which are 
common to two or more widely separate 
groups of descendants, and foreign to the 
rest. Thus we were hitherto puzzled by 
the fact that the Latin and the Irish alone 
of the group made a verb passive by adding 
r to the active. We have now learnt 
from the newly discovered Tocharic, 
found in texts of Buddhist monasteries 
about Kashgar in Central Asia, that these 
Iranians—for such they are rather than 
Indians—have the same feature in their 
grammar. This, then, must have been an 
original Aryan feature, and not one 
developed by the Italo-Celts after their 
separation from the main stock. 

The author justly insists that nomadic 
and settled conditions are not irrecon- 
cilable ; that the one is always passing 
into the other all through history ; and 
that therefore this was the condition of 
the original swarm, which either changing 
conditions of climate or the strife of 
neighbours pressing into more favourable 
lands sent wandering in search of newer 
and more undisturbed possessions. The 
migration of the Aryans does not seem 
to have taken place very early in the 
history of man. Most authorities place 
it about 2500 B.c. or even less. The 
older speculators about the population of 
the world, from the author of the wonder- 
ful Genesis x. to A. Pictet, assumed that 
what the higher races found was either 
empty country or populations of primitive 
savages not worth considering. The former 
of these authors ignores them altogether, 
and so, if we remember right, does the 
latter. But within the present generation 
we have begun to discover early non-Aryan 





or non-Semitic civilizations developed 
before any contact with these races, and 
giving us results which, even in their 
very fragmentary remains, speak of con- 
siderable progress. 

The Greeks, for example, coming as 
they certainly did from the north, found 
on their way the Mid-Europe attainments 
which we know from the Hallstatt and 
other tombs ; they learnt to value amber 
and other precious substances, and came 
with these acquisitions to the coasts of 
the Afgean, where they found another 
civilization, far higher than their own, 
of which the Minoan remains in Crete are 
now the most famous relics. They found, 
too, the art of building fortresses and 
giant tombs, such as we see at Troy and 
in Mycene. How wide and how various 
was this Agean civilization we do not 
yet know. Of course it was much in- 
fluenced from the South-East by the 
contact with Egypt and with Pheenicia, 
the outlet of Babylon, and so the Greeks 
had the rare privilege of settling at the 
meeting-point of several distinct civiliza- 
tions. A recent article of Schuchhardt 
(just published in the Berlin Sitzber. for 
1913) even makes a strong case for a 
primitive Spanish culture, which influ- 
enced the Agean by constant exchange 
of products. To this source he attributes 
the gourd form of early pottery, by which 
we mean that the earliest pots were those 
suggested by dried gourds, the natural 
vessel of a hot climate, and not the basket 
forms, imitating early plaited vessels of 
grass, such as are made to hold water 
perfectly by many savages. of the 
present day. The latter show in their 
surface-decoration the material that sug- 
gested them. Then there are large vessels 
of pure copper and even of silver, found 
in Troy II., which Schuchhardt takes to 
have been imported from Spain, the 
Mediterranean country far the richest 
in these metals, and where vestiges of 
prehistoric mines have recently been 
found. The archeological investigation 
of the Spanish peninsula is, however, only 
in its infancy. The wealth of objects 
which have rewarded the explorers give 
promise that from here we shall receive 
much light on these fascinating problems. 

Thus the Aryans who made their 
way into Europe found perhaps as much 
as they brought, just as the Assyrians 
(Semites) who overflowed Babylonia found 
the splendid and ancient empire of earlier 
races there before them. The effect on 
the Aryans must have been considerable, 
especially in the adoption of earlier place- 
names, and of the names of things new to 
them, which they borrowed from their 
freshly acquired subjects or neighbours. 
There is, of course, some danger of being 
misled by accidental resemblances of 
sounds, which Dr. Feist acknowledges, 
but does not, perhaps, sufficiently appre- 
ciate. Yet the profound differences 
between Aryan and non-Aryan names, 
which often meet us in this connexion, 
are the evidence of real weight. Thus the 
place-names in Attica are most of them 
manifestly pre-Hellenic. This, together 
with the persistent tradition of the 





Athenians that they were autochthones, 
suggested to Mr. Cotterill, whose book on 
Greece we reviewed on August 9th, that 
the Aryan invaders of Attica were not 
sufficiently numerous to create a new 
population, but amalgamated with the 
existing Pelasgians (or whoever they 
were), and thus produced that peculiar 
type which became in time the finest and 
most distinctively Hellenic people. The 
greatness of Athens may therefore be 
partly due to this far remote cause, 
whereas in Sparta andelsewhere the popu- 
lations were kept in separate layers, and 
there was a layer of indigenous people, 
despised and oppressed, who contributed 
nothing to the good of the state in which 
they lived as helots or peneste. 

This idea, which is not to be found in 
Dr. Feist’s book, would have served him 
well as an analogy to what he maintains 
about the Germans. He scouts the term 
Indo-Germanic altogether, and refutes at 
length the theory that the Germans were 
the purest offshoot of the Indo-European 
race, and are therefore the noblest in 
blood of European peoples. He appeals 
to Tacitus, who tells us that the Germans 
maintained they had always lived in the 
same country. He thinks that here, too, 
the earlier civilization adopted from the 
Aryans their language and other of their 
acquirements, but that the peculiar 
type of the race, and their very special 
Lautverschiebung in taking over the new 
language, point to their being less Aryan 
than the Celts or the Slavs. He even 
suggests that they derived their civiliza- 
tion from the great Celtic wave which 
settled in regions close by them in the 
heart of Europe. 

There is evidently a good deal of 
national vanity in the view he opposes, 
and the Indo-Germans will not be pleased 
with his arguments. It is, however, 
essential to the main thesis of his great 
book, which is to refute the theory— 
fashionable since the English scholar 
R. G. Lathom proposed it—that the 
original seat of the Indo-European race 
was somewhere in Middle or Northern. 
Europe, and not in the steppes of Central 
Asia. In a masterly concluding chapter, 
to which he has been leading up all 
through his fascinating pages, he 
expounds all the difficulties and m- 
consistencies of the advocates of this 
European theory, and shows that just 
as in the centuries after Christ, so i 
early times the general trend of human 
migration was from the great plains of 
inner Asia southward and westward, 
When the climate of Siberia was much 
milder, this huge area was the hive cf 
nations both nomad and sedentary, even 
as Manchuria and China are nowadays— 
and who can say that such invasions of 
Europe from the East are inconceivable 
even in the future? The old theory, 
therefore, which accords with all that 
we know of human history, is the sound 
one. These people pushed on in sut- 
cessive waves into India, Persia, Armenia, 
and all Eastern Europe, ultimately, like the 
Visigoths, reaching far into Spain. But 


' the further they wandered, the more they 
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came under the influence of the civiliza- 
tions that they found in possession. 
The recent discovery of an Iranian 
branch of Indo-European in the Tocharic 
texts already mentioned strongly con- 
firms the older view. This branch re- 
mained somewhere near the cradle of the 
race, and preserves many of the various 
grammatical forms carried away by the 
several waves of Aryan emigrants. 

At the very outset the author shows 
from the conflicts among anthropologists, 
and the constant finding of short and long 
skulls in tombs, that we must no longer 
regard the Indo-Germans as a distinct 
breed, but as a Mischvolk, a mongrel race 
that had a common language for their 
bond. As regards their customs, those 
of burial are the most important, because 
they furnish evidence which still remains 
tous; but here, too, we find all manner 
of variations, especially recumbent and 
hunched attitudes in laying the dead 
to rest, that forbid us to assume any 
homogeneity. 

There are, naturally, many details 
wherein we do not feel compelled to follow 
the author. He thinks the intimacy 
with the horse is one point in favour of 
the Asiatic provenance of the Aryans, 
since the use of that animal was not wide- 
spread among the Germans as we first 
find them. Nevertheless, the Britons 
who fought Cesar did so very much as a 
mounted infantry, and the horse seems 
to have remained in use in Ireland from 
prehistoric times all through history. The 
author mentions the remarkable absence 
of common roots for milk and milking 
through Aryan speech, and infers that this 
kind of diet was not common among 
the Aryans, though they kept domestic 
animals which with us have no other 
purpose. But he does not inquire 
whether the habit of bleeding domestic 
animals, and mixing the blood with meal 
for food, may not be an Aryan survival. 
Such things were done in Ireland at all 
events as late as 1775, and are reported 
from the Gauchos of the Pampas of South 
America. He speaks as if the horse 
were found in early Egyptian pictures, 
which is not the case; and of éap 
(spring) as an old word for blood in 
Greek, which we do not believe it to 
have been; it is only a poetic metaphor 
in late Greek poetry, as we might say “ the 
wine of life.’ There is a controversy as 
to whether the bold sailing over the sea 
does not suggest an origin on some coast- 
land for the Aryans, and this is set up 
by the advocates of their Germanic 
origin. But such evidence is very fal- 
lacious. The Caspian or Aral and the 
great Siberian rivers afford ample sailing 
for the boldest adventurers, and we know 
that inland people, like the Turks when 
they reached the Aigean, very soon became 
the most accomplished pirates. All 
through the book we find some arguments 
that are worthless urged on both sides of 
the controversy. Nevertheless, we must 
conclude by saying that this book will go 
far to lay to rest the Germanic pretensions 
to have supplied a cradle for the greatest 
early promoters of the world’s civilization. 





Vincent de Paul, Priest and Philanthropist 
(1576 — 1660). By E. K. Sanders. 
(Heath, Cranton & Ouseley.) 


ReEaveErs of Miss Sanders’s ‘ Angélique of 
Port Royal’ hailed the announcement of 
this book on St. Vincent de Paul. We 
think they will not be disappointed. 
Since his life covered a disturbed period of 
French history, the picture presented is 
a mingled tapestry: luxury and extra- 
vagance jostling hideous poverty and 
deprivation ; ecclesiastical laxity here, the 
devoted piety of single-hearted priests 
there; the sentimentality of the well- 
meaning mixed up with the pedestrian 
sense of the well-doing ; honesty and hum- 
bug, selfishness and total self-abnegation. 
Into that confused miliew passed the 
powerful, though slowly developing per- 
sonality of the peasant priest. 

It is a fit study for a philosopher, and 
such Miss Sanders proves; for while the 
thing seen, the action done, the word 
said, stand out in flashing accuracy,always 
there accompany them the hidden cause, 
the fundamental motive, the reason why. 
This is no popular book of history made 
easy, served up with a garnishing of 
delightful portraits; it is a contribution 
to thought and practice. Those modern 
Universities who use their ‘“ settlements ” 
as training-grounds for aspirants after 
testamurs in “social service’’ will be 
well advised to add this to their list of 
recommended books. 

Human nature changes little and slowly, 
economic problems are curiously recurrent. 
As Miss Sanders suggests, the habitual 
vagrant and the feeble-minded were as 
puzzling problems in the seventeenth 
century as now. But the most useful 
lesson for the present generation conveyed 
by this book is not St. Vincent de Paul’s 
perception of the problems of poverty, 
nor his skill of persuasive government, 
nor his abiding respect for every individual, 
even the worst wastrel, as a potential 
Christian with inalienable rights, nor 
even his shining courage; it is the im- 
pression underlying it all of the irresistible 
force of “religion without reservations.” 
St. Vincent de Paul was a priest of un- 
questioned orthodoxy, an observer of 
almost unerring flair; but beyond all 
that he was a mystic ; he literally “‘ saw,” 
and when he saw, obstacles melted before 
him. 

It is this salient and interpreting fact 
of supreme motive power which Miss 
Sanders has seized and conveyed. People 
may disagree with her—in an age so given 
over as ours to philanthropy divorced 
from religious faith, some cannot but 
disagree ; but all must go away from the 
book with an indelible picture on their 
minds :— 

“* As for the great lady it was a matter of 
obligation that she should not cling to her 
jewels while her neighbour died for lack of 
food, so for the man or woman who had 
entered on the special service of Christ there 
could be no reservations.” 


The bewilderment aroused by such 
ideas, when their whole implication is 





really grasped, measures the gap between 
St. Vincent de Paul and philanthropy as 
we commonly see it. His able helper, 
Mile. le Gras, put the truth in homelier 
phrase :— 


“It is little use for us to hurry about the 
streets with bowls of soup and do such 
service as regards the body, if we do not 
look on the Son of God as the object of our 
efforts.” 


Miss Sanders rightly insists on the fact, 
suggested by her sub-title, that M. 
Vincent was first and foremost a man of 
religion, a philanthropist after, and that 
above all things he was a mystic, ‘“* holding 
things unseen incomparably more precious 
than any good that might be accomplished 
by the most devoted of charitable workers 
under the most perfect of committees.” 
The key to his life may be found in the 
motto of his advancing years, “ Ruinez 
en moi, Seigneur, tout ce qui vous y 
déplait.’’ Such a motto, genuinely fol- 
lowed, has never yet been popular ; but the 
indubitable evidence of history is that in 
it lies the secret of the only unalloyed 
joy. St. Vincent de Paul’s career was 
shot through and overlaid with sorrows, 
anxieties, thwartings, dangers, misfor- 
tunes; yet in life, as in these pages of 
beautifully facile and vivid writing, the 
unconquerable figure moves, slowly always, 
yet surely on, transfigured by faith, lit 
with hope, burning steadily, not fiercely, 
with unquenchable love. 

We cannot do more here than hint at 
the profound spiritual teaching given by 
St. Vincent de Paul to his Mission Priests, 
his Daughters of Charity, and to every 
other human soul he directed with such 
incomparable charity and wisdom. There 
is one element perhaps lacking; some 
saving wit might have relieved the 
tension without lowering the ideals of 
some of his severer exhortations. That 
St. Vincent had humour is unquestionable ; 
witness his inimitable remark to his 
priests: ‘‘ We see others risking their 
lives for the service of God, and we 
remain as fluttered and as timidjas so 
many damp hens.” Miss Sanders lays 
not a little stress on his peasant birth 
and its limitations; and perhaps wit, 
as distinguished from humour, is an 
aristocratic rather than a peasant quality. 


It is so easy and so futile to write the 
lives of saints ‘‘for edification”; but 
to write a Life of a great saint so as to 
preserve at once his supernatural force 
and his natural weakness, the mystic glow 
with the earthly environment, is an un- 
common and admirable feat, which Miss 
Sanders has performed more than once. 
Perhaps she won her power by following 
her hero’s way. She says of him, “It was 
not his method to calculate the possible 
effects of honesty ; ‘ It is well to have the 
habit of stating things as they actually 
took place,’ he said.” In her hands it 
is as excellent a practice in writing history 
as it proved in his case, and ever must 
prove in living actual life. 
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A Naval History of the American Revolu- 
tion. By Gardner W. Allen. 2 vols. 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. ; London, 
Constable & Co.) 


It is difficult to specify the object with 
which this book has been written. It 
cannot be merely to tell us the naval story 
of the Revolutionary War, for that has 
been done—once for all, we should have 
supposed—by Admiral Mahan, whose 
work is both more full and more satis- 
factory. We can only suggest that it is 
meant, from the American point of view— 
and it is published in America—mainly 
to show the surpassing energy and 
courage with which the sailors of 
the Revolution fought against great 
odds and difficulties, with the neces- 
sary deduction that when these good 
qualities are present, nothing else is of 
much, or even of any, importance. Fore- 
sight is of little worth, preparation quite 
needless, if only there are enthusiasm, 
spirit, and manly determination. A study 
of the latter part of the Franco-German 
War of forty years ago, or of the Anglo- 
Soudanese Campaign of 1898, might have 
taught Mr. Allen that this cannot be 
accepted as a general proposition ; that 
no amount of enthusiasm, patriotism, and 
courage can strive successfully against 
presumably equal courage, supported by 
adequate numbers, discipline, and fore- 
thought. 

Mr. Allen’s pages abound in stories of 
rudely extemporized Continental men-of- 
war triumphing over regularly com- 
missioned ships of the British Navy; of 
rustics and fishermen armed with axes 
and pitchforks, with perhaps a few fowling 
pieces, capturing ships properly armed 
with great guns and muskets,—and they 
leave the inference as we have stated it. He 
does not state that these ‘* commissioned ” 
ships were merely such coasting vessels 
as the admiral could lay his hands on; 
that their commissioning consisted of 
sending a petty officer and perhaps a 
score of men on board; and that even 
doing that severely tried the resources 
of the commanding officer. He has not 
dwelt on nor explained the conditions of 
the struggle, nor pointed out that no ships 
on the station were properly manned or 
armed. Yet even a casual acquaintance 
with British naval history would have 
taught him the reason of it; would have 
taught him that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had utilized his high 
position to further the interests of his 
party, and in doing so had starved the 
Navy inevery possible way. Mr. Allen has, 
indeed, mentioned something of this, but 
incidentally, and as a thing of little 
consequence; and he has altogether 
omitted any notice of the fact that these 
petty fights—on which he lays such 
stress—were not operations of the war, 
though undoubtedly leading to it, but 
came about as part of the attempt to 
check that baneful system of smuggling 
which was so large a factor in the causes 
of the Revolution. Mr. Allen describes 
the several men who came to the front 
in these early contests as having mostly 





learnt their seamanship and been in- 
itiated in the art of sea-fighting as 
privateers in the Seven Years’ War. It 
is now—in this country, at least —im- 
possible to say how far this is true or 
false; the statement is not altogether 
improbable ; but it is certain that many 
of them had more service as smugglers, 
and that Ezek Hopkins, the first Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the ** Continental” 
Navy, whom Mr. Allen specially describes 
as an old privateersman, was in 1759, the 
crisis of the Seven Years’ War, at Monte 
Christo of Hispaniola with a cargo of 
lumber and other naval stores for the 
French in Cap Frangais. But smuggler 
or privateersman, the point has no par- 
ticular naval interest. How little these 
early struggles had to do with the war 
is indicated by the fact that Admiral 
Mahan makes no mention of them; and, 
in fact, their only real significance is as a 
lesson to the English, impressing on them 
the value and truth of Blake’s precept: 
“It is not our business to meddle with 
State affairs.” 

For the rest, a large part of Mr. Allen’s 
second volume is taken up with the often- 
told story of Paul Jones’s cruise in 
European waters, and of the capture of 
the Serapis—a remarkable and interesting 
incident in naval history, the connexion 
of which with America and American 
history is extremely slight. The action 
of a French ship, commanded by a 
Scotch adventurer, and manned by a 
crew largely composed of the sweepings 
of Europe, cannot—by any figure of 
speech—be said to reflect any glory on 
the United States. This is Mr. Allen’s 
account of the crew :— 

“The crew of the ship was heterogeneous. 

Out of two hundred and twenty-seven officers 
and men, there were seventy-nine Americans, 
mostly exchanged prisoners; eighty-three 
English, Irish and Scotch, including Jones 
himself; a few Scandinavians, and nearly 
thirty Portuguese ; the nationality of most 
of the others is not stated. Besides these 
there were a hundred and thirty-seven French 
soldiers acting as marines.” 
The Alliance, an American - built ship, 
was commanded by a Frenchman and 
was manned in France, largely (it would 
seem) by natives. The other ships of the 
squadron were French, pure and simple. 
As to the Bonhomme Richard, her legal 
status is held to be doubtful. There was 
never, of course, a legal decision on the 
point; but the trend of opinion is, we 
believe, that she was a French privateer. 

Interesting, curious as the story is, it is 
of little importance in the progress of the 
American Revolution, and is as nothing 
compared with the French victory over 
Graves off the Chesapeake. But the point 
which Mr. Allen wishes to make is that 
the Independence of the States was, in 
the main, won by the ‘ Continental” 
Navy and the swarm of privateers. He 
does not absolutely ignore the French, 
but, while over forty pages are filled with 
the story of the Bonhomme Richard and 
her consorts, the battle of September 5th, 
1781—the battle which practically decided 
the Independence of the Colonies—is told 
in half a line, and dismissed in half a page. 





History of Psychology. By James Mark 
Baldwin. 2 vols. (Watts & Co.) 


Tuis is an age of small handbooks on vast 
and important themes. Between those 
who believe in their desirability and those 
who do not there is a great gulf fixed. 
Nowadays, knowledge is so specialized 
that no one can hope for an adequate grasp 


of more than one ** subject,”’ though he may 


reasonably hope to possess a working 
knowledge of the matters which subserve 
it, an ample safeguard against narrowness. 

These handbooks provoke the question, 
Why should any one be encouraged to 
pretend to know matters of which he has 
no first-hand knowledge ? We are not 
arguing that outlines of a great subject 
are never valuable ; sometimes they are 
even essential. There are outlines and 
outlines. To the scholarly mind there is 
something lamentable in the fact that a 
well-known writer like Prof. Baldwin will 
consent to produce an outline of that part 
of philosophy which, before the boun- 
daries were fixed, or even the distinction 
grasped, between the various parts of 
mental and moral philosophy, was really 
psychology. And such an outline, too: 
130 pages are given to the tract of time 
separating the Pre-Socratic Schools from 
Locke, and 160 to the period from Locke 
to the present day. Of course, it would 
be impossible for a writer of Prof. Bald- 
win’s eminence to treat such matters 
even so briefly without saying much that 
is true; but what can be said, from the 
truly philosophical point of view, of the 
dismissal of Plato in 6 pages, St. Augus- 
tine in 4, St. Thomas Aquinas in 
1, Descartes in 5, Locke in 4, Berkeley 
in 2, while Kant’s complicated and still 
influential system is fortunate enough to 
win 10 ? 

Psychology is not a “ matter of fact,” 
only or chiefly; it is woven of thought. 
desire, and the manifold of sense ; there- 
fore it does not lend itself to showman 
methods. Though these volumes might 
serve the nefarious purposes of crammer 
and crammed, we venture to say that no 
person could be more cultivated or nearer 
to the truth of things through their 
perusal. They may be well done within 
the narrow limits of excellence proper to 
their kind ; but they pander to a popular 
idleness which should rather be sternly 
disciplined ; they tend to the cheapening 
of thought and speculation; they are, 
since they might enable superficial persons 
to pass temporarily as informed, but an 
encouragement of the spirit of too-easy 
achievement which is entering English 
life like a canker. They are, indeed, a 
fit symbol of an age which has seriously 
proposed to make educational tools out 
of the gramophone and the kinematograph. 

Our sincerest sympathy goes out to 
Prof. Baldwin, who must have found his 
task one of unalleviated tedium; but 
we are none the less left wondering what 
reason could have induced him to shoulder 
a burden so thankless, so unworthy of his 
powers. Let it be clearly said, we are not 
condemning cheap books designed for 
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those whose means are limited and whose 
qualifications are not academic. Cheap 
reprints of great books, however much 
Ruskin might have deplored their narrow 
margins, are, if they be well printed, 
a public boon. What we deprecate is 
the increasing output of inadequate books 
on profound matters, one of the results of 
which must be to persuade uninformed 
people that they possess knowledge which 
is the guerdon only of long, well-ordered, 
individual toil. We think the public, and 
even some of those who cater for them, 
confuse these two classes of books: 
the honourable one, which is the outcome 
of a true democracy aiming at giving the 
world’s great treasures to all who can 
appreciate them, with the mistaken one, 
based on the really fatal principle of 
‘ something for nothing.” 








The Book of the Ball. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


From Galen and Gambado to Mr. Fry, 
from the authors of ‘The Compleat 
Gamester’ and ‘The Compleat Angler’ 
to the authors of Messrs. Methuen’s 
“Complete ” Series, players of games and 
lovers of sports have delighted in writing 
of their amusements and analyzing their 
pastimes. And men of science, from Sir 
Isaac Newton to Lord Rayleigh and Sir 
J. J. Thomson, have studied the flight 
of tennis or golf ball in order to deduce 
or illustrate the theory of curves. But 
Mr. Crawley is, we think, the first to 
write a book in which the history and 
behaviour of the ball, as observed and 
recorded in all known games, are discussed 
from a practical as well as a theoretical 
point of view. Whether the ordinary 
beginner of a game will derive much benefit 
from these essays we may doubt, although, 
if he does read them, he will be helped to 
understand why his coach tells him to do 
certain things. But the player emeritus, 
who finds more time for reflection as an 
old stager than he did when in the heyday 
of athletic success, will certainly enjoy 
this study of the instrument which is the 
chief factor in the evolution of games. 
For with the exception of archery, skating, 
fencing, pedestrianism, and the hunting 
sports, a ball figures in almost every form 
of recreation pursued by man. 

Mr. Crawley examines them all—croquet, 
fives, hockey, polo, lacrosse, pallone, pelota, 
rackets, baseball, golf, cricket, football, 
billiards, tennis, lawn-tennis, ping-pong, 
badminton, and knur and spell, and con- 
cludes that it was variation in the size and 
composition of the ball that produced the 
variations in club and play. Obvious 
examples of this are the cricket and the 
golf ball, still in a transitional state. 
The seam of the cricket ball is the chief 
factor in the swerve; its resilience it owes 
to its cork heart. This, however, is a 
quality not desirable in a golf ball, and we 
fancy that if Mr. Crawley’s suggestion of 
a golf ball with a compressed-cork centre 
Were carried out, he would find it would 
bounce like the man from Oldham, and 
introduce yet another variation in the 
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game, and one hardly to be desired. Those 
whose hands or bats have suffered from 
badly made cricket balls will sympathize 
with Louis XI., of whom Mr. Crawley 
quotes an edict ordering the Guild of 
Tennis-Ball Makers to make good balls, 
without inserting sand, chalk, metal shav- 
ings, cinders, moss, or earth, under pain of 
seizure of the offending balls, to be burnt 
by the hangman. 

In his chapters on the sentiment and 
history of the ball the author proves that 
he can play very prettily with an idea, 
and he has also made full use of the experi- 
ments of modern men of science and of 
the literature of his subject, but he wisely 
refuses to follow the lead of those enthu- 
siasts who would derive every known game 
from some prehistoric religious or magical 
ceremony. 

A good follow-through, combined with 
what we call good ** timing,”’ is, for reasons 
well analyzed here, the essential condition 
for the perfect pleasure to be derived by a 
player from a stroke, of which the supreme 
examples are the hard return at rackets, 
polo, or tennis, and the off-drive or cut 
Square past point at cricket—strokes 
which not to have achieved is not to have 
truly lived. The ball itself has no part in 
the satisfaction—except in the case of a 
bullet in a gun-barrel. For it leaves a 
club at the moment of impact; and those 
golfers who think that they still feel it 
in the case of a good follow-through will 
learn with surprise the scientific facts from 
Mr. Crawley. And when they have learnt 
all that he has to tell them of spin and 
swerve and composition, they will return 
with pleasure to the subject of “ freak ”’ 
bats and balls, and read again of that 
artist who used to play billiards with his 
nose for a cue—*“a long, well-shaped 
weapon, with a workmanlike tip, which 
the performer carefully chalked before 
each stroke.” 








INTRODUCTIONS TO DICKENS. 


So far as the first ten volumes of ‘“‘ The 
Waverley Dickens ”’ are concerned, little 
of consequence has been added by the 
Introductions to our understanding of the 
master. To our mind there is something 
rather quaint and even freakish in the 
idea of present-day popular writers fur- 
nishing introductions to the great Vic- 
torian humanist. Dickens wrote more by 
the heart than by the head; in other 
words, he was something of a senti- 





Charles Dickens :— 
Hard Times. With an Introduction by 
Bernard Shaw. 


The Adventures of Oliver Twist. With an 
Introduction by A. C. Benson. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 2 parts. With an 


Introduction by Max Pemberton. 
Bleak House. 2 parts. With an Intro- 
duction by John Galsworthy. 

Our Mutual Friend. 2 parts. With an 
Introduction by William De Morgan. 
The Personal History of David Copperfield. 
2 parts. With an Introduction by 

Hall Caine. 
(Waverley Book Co.) 








mentalist, and, moreover, his mode of 
sentiment has become to many of this 
generation an alien one. The perfect 
portrayer of ourselves is yet to seek— 
a writer who will balance a mighty 
intellect with profound sympathy and 
intuition. We can think of one man 
to-day who, perhaps, started out possessed 
of the needed gifts, but we fear that so 
great a proportion of his span of life has 
already been given over to an untoward 
display of cynical humour that he will 
hardly now establish the truth of our 
belief. 

Mr. Shaw finds in ‘Hard Times’ 
Dickens’s pronouncement on the bank- 
ruptcy of civilization. Henceforward, he 
thinks, Dickens saw the world mirrored 
in the works of Marx, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Morris, and Carpenter, rather than in 
Macaulay’s. Dickens, we agree, inveighed 
against the ruling classes because he 
looked to them for salvation—the idea 
of educating democracy to save itself 
never gripped him as a reformer. Mr. 
Shaw’s lucid and serious Introduction, 
devoid as it is entirely of the usual 
Shavian gymnastics, should commend 
itself to every reader. 

Mr. A. C. Benson unconsciously, but 
none the less surely, in his Introduction 
to ‘Oliver Twist’ reveals the earlier 
standpoint of the novelist. Here was 
exposed a far more superficial view of 
the evils of life—an exposure merely of 
the effect of crime, no seeking after cause. 
Mr. Benson recalls to us the mental en- 
vironment amid which Dickens composed 
the work, and also the early physical 
environment which coloured his thoughts. 

Mr. Pemberton concerns himself more 
particularly with the circumstances in 
which ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ appeared, 
and the fatuous comments it drew forth 
from the Late Victorians. 

The chief purpose served by Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s Introduction to * Bleak House ’ 
seems to be toinform us what was his own 
reading in fiction up to the age of 30. 

Mr. De Morgan’s Introduction is written 
with the object of obtaining a relatively 
better position for ‘ Our Mutual Friend’ 
in the estimation of the general reader— 
one more in accordance with what he 
contends are its merits. This is a line of 
literary criticism which we think mis- 
taken and feel impelled to deprecate. 

As to the Introduction to ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ we can only say we think 
the publishers might have spared us the 
futility of reading Mr. Hall Caine’s esti- 
mate of Dickens’s work. His highest 
tribute to the great author is a statement 
that he taught men “that God is still 
present in their lives,” and manifests 
Himself ‘‘ among all sorts and conditions 
of people, however poor or ignorant or 
despised.” For one thing, we doubt 
whether either Dickens or Mr. Hall 
Caine would acknowledge as God what 
the other calls by that name. It is 
amusing to wonder what Dickens himself 
would have said of his ‘‘ introducers ” ; 
and maybe it is well for some of them that 
the receiving of communications from the 
dead continues to be a matter of difficulty. 
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The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia: its Author- 
ship and Authority. By E. M. Walker. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. WALKER rightly regrets that the 
historical fragment found and published 
in 1907 by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
should be called by so cumbrous a 
name. He speaks of it throughout as P., 
which is indeed simple, but suggests 
nothing save the material on which it was 
found. But how shall we name it while 
a controversy has raged about its author- 
ship? At first blush it was referred to 
Ephorus, the most important, perhaps, 
of the lost historians of the fourth century 
B.C.; but Blass, with his usual learning, 
proposed Cratippus, the one other name 
we know of an historian of that epoch, 
but only a name. Nobody could tell, 
from mere want of evidence, whether this 
suggestion was more than reasonable, 
and its main strength seemed to be that if 
it was not Ephorus or Theopompus, it 
must be Cratippus. Here the assumption 
was that there could not have been an 
historian of this age wholly lost and for- 
gotten, that such historians were never 
numerous, and that therefore we must 
know the name of the author, and he 
must be one of three. 


Presently the argument for Theopom- 
pus was taken up by Prof. E. Meyer, 
who wrote a volume proving this thesis 
to his own satisfaction. When one of 
the Berlin oligarchy issues a decision 
it is sure to have great weight: it has 
the approval of his mighty colleagues; it 
has the enthusiastic consent of his foreign 
pupils in America and elsewhere, who have 
hung entranced upon his words at lecture ; 
it has the acquiescence of many younger 
men in Germany, who think it not safe 
to refute the arguments of those who have 
much power in their hands. But, of course, 
there are still seven thousand in Israel 
who have not ‘“‘ bowed the knee to Baal.”’ 
Mr. Walker, in his article in Klio for 1908 
(pp. 356 sq.), sounded the first note of dis- 
sent, and since that time it may be said 
that the cause of Theopompus has been 
rapidly waning. After its advocacy by one 
of the ablest living historians and his failure, 
it may even be said that the case has 
gone decidedly against it. Not that the 
Berlin School will give up their theory. 
Nay, rather, they are likely to go on affirm- 
ing it so er that in the end dis- 
sentients will be silenced by sheer weariness. 
As Mr. Walker says about the ‘ Polity 
of the Athenians,’ found in recent years, 
which Plutarch quotes as the work of 
Aristotle, the dissentients are silent, they 
are not convinced. Though it is certain 
that the tract was accepted among the 
150 polities which Aristotle edited, there 
is no proof that he wrote them all himself, 
and it is hard for any scholar who has 
a feeling for style to imagine that the stuff 
we find in this new tract was written by 
the master hand that wrote the ‘ Polities.’ 

Mr. Walker, then, has taken up the 
ease of Ephorus as the author—suggested, 
he tells us, by Judeich—and has done 
this so effectively that scholats who 





are not bound “ jurare in verba magistri”’ 
will agree that he has made his thesis 
good. To prove such a conclusion beyond 
Yea or Nay is, of course, impossible. It 
is all based on probabilities, but pro- 
babilities are the very guide of life. If 
it be Ephorus who wrote this history, 
all we can say is that Ephorus was an 
uncommonly poor writer, and we no longer 
wonder that his work was laid aside, and not 
copied by those who desired to preserve 
the finer Greek literature. The larger 
part of our recent discoveries suggests 
this same conclusion, viz., that the things 
preserved were the best, and that most of 
what is lost was lost owing to its mediocrity. 
In this the present much disputed frag- 
ment there is nothing to admire, and when 
Meyer talks of the sketch of the Boeotian 
federation as its Glanzstiick, he must mean 
that it is the most valuable passage, 
because it tells us important things which 
we did not know before. If he refers to 
style or ability of statement, he must 
be no great judge of such things. The 
passage, as Mr. Walker says, raises as 
many problems as it settles; it is vague 
and imperfect, but, without doubt, it will 
be most welcome to the pedants in Greek 
history, for it will afford matter for a 
library of controversy. English scholars 
may well be proud of Mr. Walker’s admir- 
able contribution in the present volume. 
His knowledge is thorough, even to extreme 
minuteness ; his calmness in judgment, and 
his courtesy to all his opponents are those 
of an English gentleman. In all these 
qualities he is a model to be set before our 
younger scholars. 








The Public Prosecutor of the Terror, 
Antoine Quentin Fouquier - Tinville. 
Translated from the French of Alphonse 
Dunoyer by A. W. Evans. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 


M. AtPHonsE DuNOYER set himself the 
almost impossible task of deciding upon 
the exact amount of individual responsi- 
bility justly attributable to Fouquier- 
Tinville for the crimes of the Terror. For 
this purpose, not content with the usual 
sources, the printed report of the trial 
of the Public Prosecutor issued by Maret 
and the pleadings reproduced in Buchez 
and Roux, he has made a minute examina- 
tion and analysis of the depositions of 
witnesses, and has printed in full Fou- 
quier’s own autograph memorials for his 
defence and answers under examination in 
the National Archives. The result he 
embodies in a quotation from a pronounce- 
ment by one of the culprit’s official 
accusers :— 

‘No matter how imperious the Revolu- 
tionary laws were, you ought not to have 
added to their cruelty. You ought rather 
to have carried your head to the scaffold. 
I do not hold you responsible for the sen- 
tences, but I charge you with having trans- 
formed ordinary deeds into counter-revo- 
lutionary offences.” 

It would certainly be difficult to get a 
neater crystallization of the truth than 
this. 


No one with adequate knowledge of the 
Revolution and its psychology would 
attribute to Fouquier “entire responsi- 
bility for the judicial crimes” of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, as the author 
assumes has been done. To a large 
extent the Public Prosecutor was, as he 
with great ability pleaded, merely the 
servant of the revolutionary authorities, 
And, in truth, had he refused to carry 
on the work of Public Prosecutor under 
the infamous law of the 22nd Prairial, 
which he represents himself as protesting 
against, he would have lost not only his 
livelihood, but in all probability also his 
life. Hewas not, it is clear, a mere mon- 
ster of inhumanity or blood-maniac, as 
were not a few of his contemporaries and 
associates. There seems little reason to 
doubt that he saved lives in some cases 
by deferring trials, and on occasion gave 
evidence that he was not destitute of all 
sensibility. But there is proof in his own 
garbled indictments, as well as in the 
testimony of witnesses, that the Public 
Prosecutor was not simply the zealous and 
overworked official that he represented 
himself, but one who was fully capable of 
exercising initiative. Whilst agreeing with 
M. Dunoyer in discounting the evidence 
of the Dantonist officials of the registry 
department, and regarding with some 
suspicion the testimony of Sénar, agent 
of the Committee of General Security, we 
find that enough remains to convict Fou- 
quier of tampering with jurors, falsifying 
indictments, provoking prison conspiracies, 
and arranging the course of revolutionary 
injustice. Probably enough sincere revolu- 
tionary fanaticism, as well as professional 
enthusiasm, acting upon an arbitrary and 
impatient temperament, actuated the man 
to a greater extent than fear or hatred of 
individuals. 


The translator has done his work well, 
and the book has some interesting illus- 
trations, notably a photogravure frontis- 
piece of Fouquier-Tinville. But the in- 
scription under a portrait of Danton 
misdates his death. 








Lutterworth, John Wycliffe’s Town. By 
A.H. Dyson. Edited by Hugh Goodacre. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


LUTTERWORTH has been for some time 
in the possession of more than one fairly 
accurate local handbook at a cheap price, 
and every biographer of Wycliffe (small or 
great) has felt bound to write a few pages 
about the town with which he was so 
closely connected. But this book of 200 
pages and numerous plates is a much more 
ambitious effort, for it not only deals with 
the celebrated reformer, but also records the 
growth and development of a small and 
fairly typical English market town from 
Roman days down to the middle of 
last century. 

A weak attempt is made to identify the 
Roman station of Venonac with a Leices- 
tershire site close to the confines of 





Lutterworth parish known as the Old 
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Township. The authority for this is 
a writer in some local Notes and 
Queries. Mr. Dyson would have been 


far wiser if he had followed our best 
modern expert on such matters, Prof. 
Haverfield, who is content to leave this 
station at High Cross, where the Watling 
Street crosses the Fosseway, two or three 
miles to the north-west of Old Township. 
In fact, all antiquaries of the least repute, 
from Camden downwards, are unanimous 
as to its exact position. Had Mr. Dyson 
consulted vol. i. of the ‘ Victoria County 
History of Leicestershire’ (1907), he 
would have found also that the experts 
who therein deal with the Romano-British 
period give more interesting and fuller 
details as to the Roman coins found at 
different times in Lutterworth than he 
has been able to supply. 


The earlier manorial history is neg- 
lected, though much of interest might have 
been readily collected from the calen- 
dared and uncalendared stores of the 
Public Record Office. Thus it would 
have been a comparatively simple, 
though laborious matter to have hunted 
up the history of a hospital founded 
at Lutterworth in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Five names of masters of this 
small but interesting religious house are 
set forth as if they were all that are 
preserved, and the first of these took 
office in 1420. But a single reference to 
one of the Calendar volumes of the Patent 
Rolls supplies two more of the year 1392, 
when Thomas Basforth, Rector of Bradley, 
Derbyshire, exchanged that benefice with 
Robert Leche, the then master of Lutter- 
worth Hospital. 


The church is described at great length. 
Every detail connected with its restoration 
and subsequent embellishment is set 
forth with precision, and we are glad 
to find that the foolish tales which 
have gathered round a number of so- 
called Wycliffe relics are frankly ad- 
mitted to be impossible. These include 
a pulpit, part of a vestment (really an 
altar hanging), a chair, and a pair of 
candlesticks — one and all considerably 
after Wycliffe’s date. Some of the illus- 
trations are good, especially those of two 
wall-paintings (not frescoes) within the 
church; but to give a reproduction of a 
painting, belonging to Lord Denbigh, of a 
venerable old man as a Wycliffe portrait 
is a mistake. No portrait of Wycliffe 
appeared till a century and a half after 
his death. 

The best chapter in the book is 
the account of the Fielding family, who 
obtained the manor of Lutterworth in 
1629, and to whom there are some good 
monuments in the church. Several 
matters of interest concerning the history 
of the town are omitted, whence it seems 
the more to be regretted that a chapter 
was bestowed on the murder of John 
Parsons Cook by the notorious poisoner 
Palmer in 1855. Cook’s connexion with 
Lutterworth was too slight to justify this. | 
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Iuther. By Hartmann Grisar. Autho- 
rized Translation by E. M. Lamond. 
Vol. II. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


THE second volume of Dr. Grisar’s Life 
of Luther is fully as interesting as the 
first. There is the same minuteness of 
criticism and the same width of survey. 
Dr. Grisar is careful not to adopt all 
the bitter attacks of Romanist writers, 
and to point out where the foulest accusa- 
tions against the Reformer’s life are 
unjustified. But, as is, from his stand- 
point, inevitable and even reasonable, of 
his theology he is still the relentless foe. 
Each book, pamphlet, sermon, as it comes 
from the press, he closely analyzes, and 
he always sums up adversely. The next 
step is that he points out how closely bad 
theology is connected with bad morals. 
Luther was an unorthodox theologian : 
Dr. Grisar generally leaves us to draw the 
conclusion, but sometimes he draws it 
himself. 


It is impossible, as one reads this 
volume carefully, to refrain from regard- 
ing the author as an _ historical Mrs. 
Candour, whose too unchanging method of 
criticism tends, in fact, to become a little 
wearisome. He is always explaining that 
Luther was not so bad as some people 
thought by showing how extremely bad he 
really was. Thus the discussion of the Re- 
former’s sexual morality occupies quite 
a large part of the book. Dr. Grisar decides 
on the whole that he was chaste but for 
his breach, in marriage, of his vows; 
but the conclusion is reached through 
some decidedly and, as we think, un- 
necessarily miry investigations. It is the 
same with the rest. Luther is not quite 
a liar, or a traitor, or a coward, or a 
drunkard, or a scoundrel; but we are 
left with the impression that he was very 
nearly all these things. There is, indeed, 
behind all Dr. Grisar’s historical honesty 
an incurable theological bias, of which 
he is partly unconscious and partly 
triumphantly justificative. 

The volume begins in 1520 with Luther’s 
relations with the Humanists and the 
nobility. Many, we are told, accepted 
him at first, but most came to distrust 
and abandon him; and by the way there 
are rather bitter sketches of Ulrich von 
Hutten and Franz von Sickingen. They 
encouraged him in his revolt from Rome 
and in his personal attacks on the Pope 
and the Curia. As time goes on the 
violence of the Reformer develops—* the 
stormy, violent, impetuous character of 
his mind.” This, says Dr. Grisar, 


‘as every unprejudiced person will agree, 
is in striking contrast to the spiritual 
character of any undertaking which is to 
bring forth lasting ethical results and true 
blessing, namely, to that self-control and 
circumspection with which all those men 
commissioned by God for the salvation of 
mankind and of souls have ever been 
endowed, notwithstanding their strenuous 


energy.” 





We should hardly have called the Hebrew 
prophets, or St. Francis of Assisi, circum- : 


spect. Of course, if self-control is neces- 
sary for a reformer, cadit questio: Luther 
certainly was neither circumspect nor 
self-controlled. The rejection of papal 
authority and the legends of the Wartburg 
sufficiently attest the absence of such 
qualities. Whatever else he was, Luther 
was not meek; and we may also admit 
at once that he was horribly foul-mouthed. 


In another aspect of his portrait Dr. 
Grisar will command more general assent. 
Harnack says :— 


“It is an altogether one-sided view, one, 
indeed, which wilfully disregards the facts, 
to hail in Luther the man of the new age, 
the hero of enlightenment, and the creator 
of the modern spirit.” 


Certainly Luther was no modernist, and 
that is why he is almost as much out of 
favour now with German Protestants as 
he has always been with Catholics. 

Two points of special interest in the 
present volume are the Peasants’ War 
and the controversy on free will. In 
regard to the first Dr. Grisar takes a very 
severe view of Luther’s conduct; but 
not, perhaps, the severest—not so severe, 
indeed, as that of Mr. Belfort Bax. On 
the latter question our author gives 
us a full analysis and criticism of the 
famous books of Luther and Erasmus, 
doing full justice to the former’s “ elas- 
ticity of mind, his humour and imagina- 
tion, and his startling readiness to turn 
every circumstance to advantage,” but 
summing up in no unjust criticism. It 
is difficult, he says, 


‘to understand how Luther, in practice, 
managed to compromise with the ideas he 
expounds, more especially as he was the 
leader of a movement on the banner of 
which was inscribed, not the gloomy domi- 
nation of fatalism, but the amelioration of 
religious conditions by means of moral 
effort in all directions. The contradiction 
between lack of freedom on the one hand, 
and practice and the general belief in free- 
will on the other, was a rock which he 
circumnavigated daily, thanks to his self- 
persuasion that the strands drawn by the 
Divine Omnipotence around the will were 
of such a nature as not to be perceptible, 
and could therefore be ignored. We believe 
ourselves to be free, and do not feel any 
constraint, because we surrender ourselves 
willingly to be guided to the right or the 
left ; this. however, is due to the exceptional 
fineness of the threads which set the machine 
in motion.” 


Dr. Grisar adds the criticism that 


‘for an ennobling of human nature and of 
the Christian state such a system was 
certainly not adapted. A tragic fate or- 
dained that the apostasy [it is a favourite 
word for Luther’s personal change and the 
reformation which he led] of which the 
cause was ostensibly the deepening of reli- 
gious life and feeling, should bear this 
bitter fruit. Freedom had been proclaimed 
for the examination of religious truth, 
and now the ‘submission of every man’ is 
categorically demanded to doctrines — 
to free-will and to the dignity of the is- 
tian.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Theology. 


Arnold (T. W.), THe Preacurine or Isiam : 
a History of the Propagation of the 
Muslim Faith, 12/6 net. Constable 

The second edition of this standard work 
is very much enlarged and improved. Every 
one interested either in the cause of Christian 
missions or in the great cataclysm which 
the most important Moslem state has just 
been passing through, and its effect on our 

Indian Empire, should make himself ac- 

quainted with what Prof. Arnold has to 

say in this work. 

Bouquet (A. C.), A Port or View, 3/6 net. 

Longmans 

A vigorous and earnest manner allied to 

a realization of the “modernity” of the 

Bible and its teaching characterizes these 

twenty-five short sermons. 


Fraser (Donald), Winninc a _ PRrimIrIve 
PEOPLE, 5/ net. Seeley & Service 
Missionary work in Central Africa is, 
Mr. Fraser says, as yet only at the beginning 
of things; and in this book he deals in an 
interesting way with some of the difficulties 
against which he and his co-workers have 
had to contend in the Livingstone Mission 
among the Ngoni and Tumbuka peoples. 
After sixteen years’ toil he rejoices at the 
remarkable changes which appear in their 
lives and morals. Mr. Fraser seems fully 
to realize that the greatest responsibilities 
of a missionary only begin after the con- 
vert’s confession of faith. 


Plain Papers for the People: CurisTraAN 
Worsuip, by the Rev. Harry Wilson ; 
HELP TO PERSONAL PREPARATION FOR 
CONFIRMATION, by the Rev. H. R. 
Scott; Hoty Communion, by the 
Bishop of Fond du Lac, ld. each. 

Wells Gardner 
These papers, which are written from the 

Catholic standpoint, should prove useful to 
those in the stage of the catechumen—.e., 
who have arrived at a willingness to be 
instructed. The first, and also particularly 
the second, are somewhat slighter than they 
need have been. The third, having regard 
to the limits imposed, is excellent. 


Quest, OcroBeER, 2/6 net. Watkins 

The Quest for October opens with an 
essay by Dr. Hyslop on ‘ The Supernormal.’ 
He shows that the primal difficulty about 
the admission of the supernormal is the 
want of a philosophic method of association, 
and advises believers in the supernormal 
to concentrate upon the collection of facts 
without being in a hurry to establish a philo- 
sophy that comes into collision with estab- 
lished beliefs. At the same time he tells 
the sceptics of the supernormal that they 
forget that their extension of the normal 
ultimately leads them into as great a modi- 
fication of their original philosophy as any 
despised supernormal might do. 

In an essay on ‘The Spirit of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’ Sukumar Ray endeavours 
to give the right background of thought 
and environment for a fruitful study of the 
Indian poet’s work. He finds the inner 
growth of Tagore’s mind to be typical of 
the fundamental laws of the emancipation 
of thought and of realization through 
conflict. 

From the stores of his out-of-the-way 
knowledge the learned editor gives a paper 
on ‘ A Gnostic Myth of how the Gospel Came.* 
He calls it one of the greatest of the Christian 
Gnostic myths. His study of it is, as usual, 
full of erudition. 





In a paper on ‘The Moral Aspects of 
Psychical Research’ the Rev. E. Savell 
Hicks, argues that so much has been 
done in psychical research that we must go 
on to do more. He does, however, warn 
inquirers against recalling from the unseen 
individual spirits. Such recalling may hinder 
their progress. And he says it is not 
morally justifiable, by the code even of 
earthly ethics. 

Mr. E. E. Kellett gives an interesting 
and, at any rate, ingenious interpretation of 
the Corinthian passage regarding the Pauline 
argument for women covering their heads 
in public assemblies. 

Mr. James Burns pleads for a new Christ 
in art, maintaining that the figure commonly 
seen in art is not worthy of the Christ of 
the Gospels. The whole question is receiving 
a good deal of attention. 


Walker (E. D.), RerncaRNATION, a Study 

of Forgotten Truth, 3/6 net. Rider 

The volume is scarcely less interesting as 

an anthology of prose and verse extracts 

about reincarnation, from ancient and modern 

writers, than as a detailed exposition of the 
theory itself. 


Poetry. 

Douglas (Morgan), THe Wes or Lire, 1/6 
net. Edinburgh, Hay 
A slender collection of verses, some of 
which, written on slight but graceful themes, 
move with a pleasant lilt and a certain 
sweetness. The poem which gives its title 
to the collection is among the best, though 
even here we notice the chief pervading fault 
of incoherence of thought. The verses, and, 
but for the rhyme, even the lines, might 
often be transposed without making much 

difference. 


Eccles (Robert), PrAKLAND, AND OTHER 
Poems, 1/6 net. Sherratt & Hughes 
Mr. Eccles sings of the hills and dales of 
Derbyshire and their sturdy yeomen people. 
His verse is evidently the outcome of love 
for his country, and, if it never rises to great 
heights, it rarely sinks to triviality. ‘ Peak- 
land’ and ‘The Wild March Wind’ are 
telling pieces of description, and one or two 
other poems have vigour. 


Herbert (Charles), War, AND OTHER PoEMs. 
Fifield 
After reading Mr. Herbert’s slender 
collection of verse, and turning again to 
‘War,’ the longest poem in it, we are convinced 
that the author is unwise in indulging his 
inclination towards the treatment in verse 
of sociological themes. Mr. Herbert is in 
his happiest vein when his inspiration is the 
“joy in life for life’s sweet sake.” His 
sonnets and short poems possess a quaint 
charm, and show a restrained and pensive 
eagerness of mood which is almost Words- 
worthian. 


Morris (William), PRos—E anpD Poetry (1856- 
1870), 1/6 net. Oxford University Press 
A neatly bound edition, printed in good 
type, containing prose romances from the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine (1856); 
the descriptive and critical articles written 
for the same magazine, of which the longest 
is a criticism of Browning’s ‘Men and 
Women’; ‘The Defence of Guinevere’; 
‘Life and Death of Jason’; and half a 
dozen miscellaneous poems composed be- 
tween 1856 and 1870. 


Presland (John), Soncs or CHANGING SKIEs, 
6 net. Chatto & Windus 

Mr. Presland’s verse aims rather at descrip- 
tion than at characterization, and, with 
occasional exceptions, suggests atmosphere 
rather than ideas. He writes with ease and 
dignity in a variety of styles, but his 








thoughts are not new. His sonnets and 
short poems have a__ craftsmanlike 
finish. 


Rossetti (Dante Gabriel), Pomms anp TRans- 
LATIONS, 1850-1870, 1/6 net. 

Oxford University Press 

A well-printed edition of the poems, the 

‘ Early Italian Poets (Dante and his Circle) ’ 

and ‘ Hand and Soul,’ with a reproduction 

of the drawing of the author by himself in 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


History and Biograpby. 


Clayton (Joseph), FaTHER STANTON orf 
St. ALBan’s, Hotsorn, a Memoir, 1/ 
net. Wells Gardner 

The discursiveness, redundancy, and at- 
tempts at “fine” writing which are but 
too evident in this short memoir do not 
obscure the beauty of Father Stanton’s 
personality. This, doubtless, is due to the 
real affection that the author had for his 
subject, though he would better have 
served his friend and others by giving more 
time and trouble to the accomplishment of 

a task which was a labour of love, and for 

which intimate knowledge well fitted him. 


Empress Frederick (The): «a Memorr, 15/ 
net. Nisbet 
This well-written and well-informed book 
deserves to find its public. The author, 
who remains anonymous, conveys the idea 
of an acquaintance with German Courts and 
serman life, and has ransacked history and 
biography to some purpose. We cannot 
honestly say that the Empress Frederick is 
set in any light of surprising originality, or 
that material additions have been made to 
the already familiar facts of her disap- 
pointed career. But we get an orderly 
account of her years, and her character is 
summed up with insight. Her great abilities 
were rendered partially ineffective by want of 
tact and obstinacy in parading English 
sympathies, which Germans not unnaturally 
resented. Because Bismarck was an un- 
generous enemy, it does not follow that the 
Empress Frederick was altogether wise. Her 
biographer takes a step further back, and 
makes the apt point that she had in her 
father an injudicious adviser. The Prince 
Consort certainly exaggerated the part that 
Prussian society expected his daughter to 
play. 

Lecky (William Edward Hartpole), A His- 
TORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century, Vols. III. and IV., 2/6 net 
each. Longmans 

A notice of this Cabinet Edition appeared 
in The Atheneum, Sept. 20, 1913. 

Vol. III. contains chaps. viii.-x., on the 
religious revival, and political affairs from 
the death of George II., 1760, to the birth of 
English Radicalism, 1769; together with 
a section on the growing influence of the 
Press. Vol. IV. contains chaps. xi.—xiii., 
on England’s relations with America 1763— 
1779. 


Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson, in 
Six Books, edited, with a Commentary 
drawn from the State Papers and Other 
Original Sources, by M. Oppenheim : 
Vol. IIT. Navy Records Society 

This, the third volume of the Navy 

Records Society’s edition of the ‘Monson 

Tracts,’ is somewhat belated in its appear- 

ance, mainly, we are given to understand. 

owing to certain administrative changes to 
which the Society has been subjected during 
the past year. The publication will now be 
continued without, it is hoped, any undue 
delay: vol. iv. is promised within the year, 
and vols. v. and vi. are well advanced. 
Two or three years ought to see the end. 
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When finished, with the advantage of Mr. 
Oppenheim’s notes and searching criticisms, 
it will, we may confidently expect, settle 
Monson’s position as a writer of history and 
as an authority on naval strategy and naval 
administration, concerning which widely 
different views have been advanced. 


Stead (Estelle W.), My FarHer: PERSONAL 
AND SPIRITUAL REMINISCENCES, 10/ 
net. Heinemann 

All that Miss Stead has to say of her 

father is of great interest, but her book by 
no means provides an adequate appreciation. 
That part of Stead’s work to which the 
most attention is paid is, indeed, his long- 
continued excursion into psychical research, 
and virtually half the book before us regards 
him merely as a spiritualist. No doubt 
Miss Stead has many extraordinary tales to 
tell in this connexion, but we are far from 
being convinced that this side of her father’s 
work can be compared in importance with 
his achievements in the field of practical 
social reform, and in his constant stimula- 
tion of the national conscience. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Adams (Morley), IN THE FoorTstEPS OF 
Borrow anv FirzGEera.p, 6/ net. 
Jarrold 
Mr. Adams brings a great deal of gusto 
to this itinerary of his in East Anglia, and 
has produced a bright and chatty volume 
rich in commonplaces on the subject of 
ghosts, witches, and rural superstition, about 
the beauties of the Fen country and the 
ravages of time and the sea. We have not 
found much that is of value in his remarks 
about his two chief heroes, and the tone of 
his writing is so inadequate here that we are 
tempted to wish he had confined himself to 
the less exacting themes. 


Craster (Capt. J. E. E.), PemsBa, THE SPICE 
IsLtanp OF ZANZIBAR, 12/6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 

Capt. Craster has given us a book that 
contains much information about an island 
of which little had been seen and less written 
until he went there. 

He was appointed by our Government to 
make a survey of Pemba, and confesses that 
after he had accepted the appointment the 
first thing he did was to get an atlas 
and see where the place was. Two officers 
and two men were dispatched to make the 
survey, and it is an instance of the hap- 
hazard way of Government departments 
that the only officer appointed besides 
Capt. Craster was a man who “knew no- 
thing of surveying.”» The number of the 
party sent to work in such a place was also 
insufficient, as one of the two men was soon 
ill, and the author was forced to telegraph 
to England for an extra hand. 

The island presented a disheartening ap- 
pearance to the man sent out to survey it. 
There are few prominent hills, no roads, and 
the whole place is overgrown with dense 
jungle. The western coast is so cut up by 
winding creeks and straggling promontories 
that Capt. Craster says surveving in this 
part of the island “‘ was as complicated a 
business as measuring an octopus for a set 
of trousers.” In addition, the climate is 
so bad that no European who knows the 
island would spend a night in the interior 
if that could be avoided, and the natives 
were given to destroying the beacons 
which were erected for the purpose of the 
survey. They were suspicious, and argued 
that the Europeans would never take the 
trouble to map an island unless there were 
some profit to be made out of it, and the 
general opinion was that Government meant 
to take all the best plantations. The notion 





that a map could be of any use when made | 
appeared to them absurd. 

Pemba’s great need, according to the 
author, is capable and energetic men to take 
over the management of the clove planta- 
tions and to organize the labour supply ; 
and Capt. Craster suggests that if English- 
men could be induced to buy plantations 
and settle on them they might do well. 
His remarks about climate may frighten 
them, but he makes some suggestions by 
which he thinks this trouble could be met. 

Capt. Craster gives many interesting notes 
about fishes, insects, and birds, but his 
book is a little patchy, and he jumps about 
from one subject to another without warn- 
ing, constantly returning to subjects 
which one might have supposed he had dis- 
missed. 

The volume is well illustrated and well 
indexed. 


Davidson (Norman J.), THiIncs SEEN IN 
OxForp, 2/ net. Seeley & Service 
This is a simple and pleasant book, and 
the illustrations, with their explanatory 
notes, are admirable. It is not a guide- 
book to be bought on a first visit to Oxford, 
for there is no map, and no especial order 
is followed in dealing with the Colleges. 

The first part deals c'early and briefly with 
the history of Oxford, giving a few facts, 
connected with each College. Surely, 
however, Mr. Davidson would hardly have 
stated that St. Edmund Hall is shortly to 
be incorporated with Queen’s. 

The later and more attractive part of the 
book deals with the average undergraduate, 
his social life, sports, and examinations. It is 
a pity that the various Honour Schools 
besides Greats are not mentioned ; and a viva 
in Smalls is an anachronism. 

Mr. Davidson m'ght also be more broad- 
minded in his treatment of the Women’s 
Colleges. Only two are mentioned in the 
chapter on ‘Colleges and Halls,’ and they 
are sandwiched between Manchester and 
Wycliffe Hall. 

Hunt (Violet), THe DerstrRaBLE ALIEN AT 
Home IN GERMANY, with Preface and 
Two Additional Chapters by Ford 
Madox Hueffer, 6/ Chatto & Windus 

Experience has taught us that the best 
method of establishing international comity, 
and of making it permanent and fruitful, 
is clear and precise understanding, not so 
much between the authorities and high 
officials transacting State affairs, as be- 
tween the middle classes, who form the back- 
bone and basis of a country’s strength, and 
upon whom its stability depends. 

An accurate description of existing con- 
ditions would advance the cause of friend- 
ship, but ‘The Desirable Alien at Home in 
Germany’ does not give this. It may be 
true that ‘‘ the Kaiser is pleased to dispense 
happiness,” but surely a sojourn, however 
brief, in a German Stadt ought to have 
prevented the author from making sweeping 
statements as to the absence of domestic 
happiness and “ joie de vivre.” 


Sociology. 


American Sociological Society, Papers and 
Proceedings, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
held at Boston, Mass.: Vol. VII. Tue 
CoNCEPTION OF HtuMAN INTER-RELA- 
TIONS AS A VARIANT OF SocraL THEORY, 
6/ net. University of Chicago Press 

The new volume of the Publications of 
the American Sociological Society is as full 
of valuable matter as have been its predeces- 
sors, but we have only space to glance at 
one or two of many excellent papers. The 
weighty Presidential Address is devoted to 
an examination of the present outlook of 





social science, and the President concerns 


himself directly with the scf@ntific experieiice 
of one people only — the\|\Gthatiya;, and 
does so on the ground that\{he waymarks‘ eh, ; 
progress are more easily detgeted),and more 
variously attested in Germany tka, is th@°oo 
case in any other country. 





Another paper which will attraét~English! IBRARS 
readers is that on ‘ Legislation as a Sotial——— 


Function,’ by Mr. Roscoe Pound, who at- 
tempts to show the difference which exists 
between the way in which the legislator and 
the judge look at the law. The former takes 
it for unquestioned that he has but to ascer- 
tain the will of the sovereign with respect 
to the civic conduct of individuals, and put 
such will in the form of chapter and section 
of the written law; while the judge is 
firmly convinced that ‘“‘law is something 
found, not made, that it is reason, not will.” 
Mr. Pound comes to the conclusion that, 
after centuries, the legal system of his 
country “‘has not completely evolved a 
rational mode of trial which will ascertain 
the facts of particular controversies.” 

We call attention also to Mr. Francis 
Peabody’s discussion of ‘ The Socialization 
of Religion,’ which is worth careful study. 
Gathering Storm (The), by ‘A Rifleman,” 
5/ net. Lane 

We have not read the whole of this book, 
and we doubt whether we ever shall. 
Imperfectly supported dogmatic assertion 
on disputed points with regard to the 
origin of man prepared us for pronounce- 
ments equally futile with regard to his 
present position. We fear the author will 
prove no more convincing when speaking of 
the future. 


Unionist Agricultural Policy (A), by a Group 
of Unionists, 6d. net. John Murray 
Our appreciation of this pamphlet would 
have been greater had we not noted the 
trail of the “‘ profiteer.”” The advice as to 
increasing the preductivity of land is 
excellent, but when the reason given for 
so doing is “to make the most money out 
of farms,’ and Jarge profits are spoken of, 
we see rather a desire to shift the burden 
of inequality to other shoulders than to 
eliminate it. Prominent attention is rightly 
bestowed on the Agricultural Employers 
Boards Bill with the advocated extension of 
the Trade Boards Act, though the origin of 
the latter should surely be attributed to Sir 
Charles Dilke rather than Lord Milner. The 
exemption from the Act of “ labourers who 
by reason of age, infirmity, or other excep- 
tional causes are incapable of earning a 
living wage’? seems to us merely an easing 
of the way for the sweater or an occasion for 
the giving of ill-considered doles. 


Economics. 


Kennedy (William), EnouisH TaxXarTION, 
1640-1799, an Essay on Policy and 
Opinion, 7/6 net. Bell 

Mr. Kennedy makes no attempt to provide 
a comprehensive guide to his subject, but 
by presenting a portion of it in an entirely 
new aspect, he enables the student to regard 
the history of English taxation generally as 
something far more coherent and explicable 
than is usually supposed. The author’s 
method is to examine the connexion— 
always a close one—between contemporary 
political opinion and the changes reflected 
therefrom in taxation. The curious naiveté 
of eighteenth - century theories of labour 
and wages is admirably illustrated. The 
book might almost have been entitled 

‘From Petty to Pitt,’ for it is only neces- 

sary to compare the writings of the former 

with the arguments in use at the time of 
the first imposition of the income-tax in 

1799 to realize the enormous change political 

opinion had undergone. 
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Knoop (Douglas), Ourtmyes or Rattway 
Economics, 5/ net. Maemillan 


Developed from lectures delivered to 
railwaymen and others at Derby and Shef- 
field, this volume contains some lucid and 
informative, but singularly uninspiring, 
expositions of general economic theories, and 
of the application of these to railways. 
Students of railway questions will find 
much useful information, but not a spark of 
original thought, nor any guidance. Mr. 
Knoop admits at the outset that he owes 
every ‘“‘idea” to some one else’s opinion 
read in some book. From the lst of 
“authorities” it would appear that he has 
read most widely among those who act as 
special pleaders for the railway officials. 
The book might perhaps have been enlivened 
by the inclusion of some of the pointed 
remarks made by railwaymen in discussing 
his lectures. The author’s summing up of 
the Railway Nationalization controversy is 
typical: some believe it a good thing, he 
tells us, and some think it not so good; 
probably the truth is somewhere between 
the two. 


Pbilology. 


Goodall (Armitage), PLace-Names or SoutH- 
WEstT YorkSHIRE, 7/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 


To understand the geology of a district 
is to walk about it reading the history of 
nature; to understand its place-names is 
to see continually behind the men of to-day 
the men of the past. Mr. Goodall’s book 
shows us the old pastoral dwellers in York- 
shire who named this spot and that from 
groves, trees, marshes, ferries, fords, beasts 
wild and tame, and obsolete cognomens ; 
the incursions of Scandinavian marauders 
and the raising of fortifications are marked 
in Morthen (‘the meadow of slaughter ”’), 
Masborough (‘the fortress of Merc”), and 
the like. But the true significance can be 
learnt only through much inspection of old 
records. Who in the Golear of our own day 
could divine the “‘ Gouthelaghchartes”’ of 
the Wakefield Court Rolls, which tells an 
instructed reader that one Guthlaugh had 
of old time an “arge” or “shieling” at 
the spot? From this and many other 
examples is perceived the slipshod character 
of our native pronunciation, which, by 
long attrition, wears down “ Slaghethwayte,” 
through “ Slaithwaite,” to “Slouit.” All 
the more to be welcomed are such works 
of piety as the now numerous books on 
place-names, lest the remembrance of our 
obscurer forefathers should perish entirely. 


Scbool=Books. 
Parkyn (Walter A.), THe LancuaGE oF 
COMMERCE ; OR, CORRESPONDENCE 


CLASSIFIED AND SIMPLIFIED, Vol. ILI., 
Third Edition, 1/6 

Simpkin & Marshall 

A revised edition of a textbook which 

forms a guide to commercial correspondence. 


Pope, Essay on Man, edited by A. Hamilton 
Thompson, 2/ 
Cambridge University Press 
This little edition of the ‘ Essay on Man,’ 
edited by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, is a 
compact and useful one for students of 
Pope. The text is chiefly founded on that 
of the early complete editions. The editor’s 
notes are mainly directed towards the 
elucidation of allusions and difficult passages. 
The Introduction deals clearly and _ satis- 
factorily with the production and style of 
the poem. 





Fiction. 


Casey (Sadie Katherine), Lrsny ANN, 6/ 
Heinemann 
The scene lies in Ireland, at Ballydunphy> 
and “Libby Ann,” the chief character— 
perhaps the heroine—of the book, acts as 
a second mother to her many small brothers 
and sisters, and is at one time servant in a 
family where the husband is a harmless 
idiot who devotes his time to playing with 
a rocking-horse and peeling apples. The 
description of the life of this poor man and 
of his frightened, devoted wife is excellent, 
and it seems to us the best thing in the book ; 
but “Libby Ann” stands out distinctly, 
and is easily able to hold her own against 
the ‘superior’ people who come into her 
life. The Irish humour that one might 
look for in such a novel is not often con- 
spicuous, and we fear that the Irish dialogue 
and the spelling will bother English readers ; 
while there are a certain number of misprints 
that any one could have corrected. 


Chater (George), A FLruTrerR IN FEATHERS, 
6/ Wells Gardner 
A mildly amusing tale, very much in the 
manner of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, of the 
misadventures of a party of amateur poultry- 
farmers. The illustrations by Mr. George 
Morrow should secure the book a lease of 
life it would not otherwise obtain. They 
are in several degrees of goodness, and at 
their best are very funny indeed. 


Cholmondeley (Mary), NorwirHsTaNDING, 6/ 
John Murray 

The subject of this book is full of possi- 
bilities in that the really sincere and simple- 
minded heroine deliberately sets out to do 
wrong, and makes no effort to conceal her 
earlier history. Complications, therefore, 
arise when she finds herself about to marry 
into the family which she has every reason 
to avoid. 

Miss Cholmondeley’s treatment of the 
subject we found somewhat disappointing : 
she is too prone to lapse into the merely 
sensational. Thus the heroine’s good name 
is saved in the last chapter by a distinctly 
melodramatic incident. There is an un- 
scrupulous nurse, too, who quite fails to 
convince us, despite her occasional twinges 
of remorse. Miss Cholmondeley’s sense of 
proportion, is apt to be at fault, nor do we 
find here the artistic restraint and simplicity 
which are certainly desirable in the treat- 
ment of emotion in a novel which has any 
claim to be taken seriously. 

The character-drawing is not without 
skill, yet we are grown somewhat tired of 
all the people in the book before we have 
reached with them the rather obvious 
ending. The narrative in itself is fluent and 
pleasing, and the dialogue, as usual with the 
author, is good. 


Crosthwaite (Sir Charles), THaxkur PERTAB 
SINGH, AND OTHER TALES, 6/ 
Blackwood 


Of five tales, three deal with aspects of 
native Indian life, using incident as the basis 
for realistic description. The first, which 
gives its title to the book, is a tale of an 
Indian famine ; the second, written by the 
late Capt. J. G. Crosthwaite, describes an 
incident during a plague; the third is a 
poignant sketch of a Burman woman’s 
religious faith. Of the two remaining tales, 
one is called a sea-yarn, and the other is a 
scientific romance. 





The writer’s style possesses no special 
literary merit, but his evident first-hand 
experience will engage the reader’s interest. , 


Gibbs (Philip), A Master or Lirz, 6/ Cassell 

This story hardly explains its title. The 
hero is a very callow young man who inherits 
great wealth, is very much believed in by 
a couple of friends—a man and a woman 
—and gives them considerable trouble. 
There is nothing to show that he was worth 
all this. 


Le Feuvre (Amy), Her HusBAND’s Property, 
6/ R.T.S. 
This is another of Miss Le Feuvre’s gentle 
and harmless stories. It is quite well told, 


and contains the usual elements found in her 
books. 


Magnay (Sir William), Taz Piayers, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A scheming and impecunious lady of 
position undertakes to pilot socially an 
illiterate and pushing millionaire. At his 
country house she directs the entertainment 
of a political gathering engaged in contesting 
a seat for Parliament. One of the party 
is arising young politician. A plot to pre- 
vent his marriage with an heiress provides 

the main interest of a superficial novel. 


Mayne (Ethel Colburn), Gorp Lacs, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 
A subtle and clever study of certain 
forms of flirtation much in vogue in towns 
where service men “take their fun where 
they find it,’ and girls are so pathetically 
“easy to come at.” 


Moore (F. Frankfort), 
Martua, 6/ 


THE RESCUE OF 

Hutchinson 

“ Thad been present at the trial of the unfortunate 

Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit of frantic jealous love, 

had shot Miss Ray, the favourite of a nobleman. 

Johnson was much interested by my account of 
what passed.” 


Out of the trial to which Boswell thus 
alludes, Mr. Frankfort Moore has constructed 
an engaging tale of life in the eighteenth 
century, in which are introduced some of 
the most distinguished social and literary 
figures of the period. The story, in which 
the notorious Lord Sandwich plays a con- 
spicuous part, has plenty of movement and 
colour, and is told with admirable ease. 
Even in the more dramatic scenes the 
practised hand of the author never loses its 
lightness of touch. 


Procter (Charles), AN INNocENT JupDAs, 6/ 

Heath & Cranton 

The story turns on the trouble caused by 

a girl’s betrayal of a State secret confided 

to her by an Under-Secretary for Foreign 

Affairs. The manner of telling the story is 

a little forced, though the tale is tolerably 
entertaining. 


Runkle (Bertha), THe Scarret Riper, 6/ 
Melrose 
A well-constructed and wholly interesting 
plot and a fascinating tomboy heroine are the 
chief merits of this tale. For a wonder the 
hero is neither high-born nor immaculate, 
but a plain man of Dutch descent, and the 
contrast is well drawn between him and 
the Scarlet Rider, who is a ‘“‘ noble” Dick 
Turpin. The scene is laid in the Isle of 
Wight, and the time is the twentieth year 
of the reign of King George III.; to say 
more of the plot were unkind to readers. 
The clearly drawn characters behave con- 
sistently in the many startling situations, 
but at times the style is somewhat involved, 
and more than once there are conversations 
at critical moments when action would be 
more natural than words. ‘‘ Munchausen !” 
is here used as a “household word”; we 
question if at the date of the story that 
would be possible. 
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simpson (Violet A.), FLowER oF THE GOLDEN 
Heart, 6/ Chapman & Hall 
A story of the reign of Charles II., in 
which a Cavalier loves, and is beloved by, 
agirl of the city. An elderly man of fashion, 
a stately beauty, and two lovely girls of 
lowly birth figure in the tale. We are 
given an evening in Mulberry Gardens, a 
masque, and two Court scenes. The rest 
of the action takes place at the Tulip Tree, 
where the noble apprentices himself to a 
goldsmith whose daughter he loves. The 
tale does not lack dramatic moments. 
Stacpoole (H. de Vere), THE CHILDREN OF 
THE Sea, 6/ Hutchinson 
The story of a daring Icelander who, 
through his own fault, is struck down by a 
terrible calamity in the midst of a pro- 
mising career. The woman he loves insists 
on sharing his fate. The Icelandic atmosphere 
is alluring; moreover, the man and woman 
are moral descendants of the people in the 
sagas. There is an interesting interview with 
a witch-woman—meant to illustrate the 
survival among Icelanders of trust in the 
‘* Spa-kona.” 
Sullivan (Alan), THe Passine or Ovt-I- 
Burt, 6/ Dent 
Mr. Alan Sullivan shows considerable 
power both in description and in narrative. 
These tales are distinctly good. They are 
enacted in many different scenes, but all 
breathe the same spirit of adventure, touched 
with the nuance which the twentieth cen- 
tury has begun to cast over this kind of work. 
The writer seems to be as familiar with the 
Eskimos as with mining life in Canada, or 
with golf on the Musselburgh links. We 
would especially praise ‘The Essence of a 
Man’ and ‘The Revenge of Pinné.’ Mr. 
Sullivan seems something of a follower of 
Mr. Kipling, and in his manner provides a 
short poem as introduction to each story. 
Willoughby (George), THe Victims, 6/ 
Heinemann 
Victims of a bad convention more easily 
evoke our pity than our interest. In 
these days of healthy independence it is 
depressing to spend even an hour or so 
with what one hopes is a moribund type. 
though the author is to be congratulated 
on the telling way in which he exposes the 
trivialities of certain “‘ art” circles and the 
weary emptiness of some girls’ lives. 


Literary Criticism. 


Phillips (Henry Albert), Arr IN Snort 
Story NARRATION. 
New York, Stanhope-Dodge Co. 
A series of platitudes, paving the way for 
an unconsciously amusing short story by 
Mr. Phillips himself, certainly fail to reveal 
any remarkable analytical power on the part 
of the author. The specimen short story is 
annotated, so that readers should fully under- 
stand the necessary steps to poignancy, &c. 


General. 
Keller (Helen), Our oF THE Dark, 5/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
Miss Keller’s new book contains her views 
on topics of the day. Most of the subjects 
relate to problems of the blind, but others 
deal with Socialism and with ‘The Modern 
Woman.’ The warmth and directness of 
Miss Keller’s writing, with its imaginative 
quality and its occasional touches of humour 
and satiric comment, will probably interest 
her readers. 
What Tolstoy Taught, edited by Bolton 
Hall, 6/ net. Chatto & Windus 
Tolstoy’s reasons for his opinions are 
given in his own words. Nothing in the 
nature of criticism is included, and no 
attempt is made to set forth the lessons con- 
tained in his works of fiction. 





THE CASE OF BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 


On November 14th the Court of Bristol 
University is to hold its Annual Meeting. 
Not usually an affair of special importance 
to outsiders, the meeting may well this year 
engage the watchful attention of all who 
are interested in scholarship and education in 
general, and in the development of our new 
civic Universities in particular. 

In many quarters of the Press the accusa- 
tions to which Bristol University—by the 
action of its Council and Senate—has un- 
fortunately laid itself open, have been already 
set forth in detail. We need not repeat 
them here: suffice it to recall the facts that 
the conferring of honorary degrees last 
autumn was an occasion on which the Uni- 
versity departed in more than one way from 
sound academic tradition ; that there have 
been instances of injustice and attempted 
injustice towards members of the University 
staff ; and that the tenure of the staff, despite 
the explanations furnished by Sir Isambard 
Owen, remains far from satisfactory. There 
is a body of persons more or less directly 
connected with the University who, in the 
interests, not merely of Bristol, but equally 
of the cause of learning as a whole, are 
pressing for inquiry and reform. The me- 
morial sent to Lord Morley, the Visitor, 
with the signatures of some 120 professors 
and lecturers in the various British Uni- 
versities, asking that at least the most signal 
instance of injustice—that to Prof. Cowl— 
should be investigated, vouches for the fact 
that their efforts command at least a wide- 
spread sympathy in academic centres. The 
reformers in most of their utterances have 
demanded a public inquiry, but before re- 
course is had to that they turn—as we are 
glad to see—hoping against hope, to the 
Court, the supreme University authority, to 
see whether by some welcome chance it may 
awake to a sense of its responsibility and 
prove that it has the will, as it undoubtedly 
has the power, to take affairs effectively in 
hand. 

The Court is a body numbering 330 
persons, which has hitherto exercised little 
or no authority in the government of the 
University, and, supposing it now shoulders 
its proper burden, may find itself obliged 
to institute several administrative changes 
of no small moment, if the University is to 
emerge from its present slough of despond. 


The members of the Court are representa- 
tive persons nominated by statute, of whom 
so far few have interested themselves actively 
in the work or welfare of the University. 
Indeed, it could not a priori be expected 
that they should, since few of them have a 
definite personal point of contact with it. 
Its meetings have been ill attended, and 
it is precisely those members who would be 
least amenable to pressure from Council 
who absent themselves. The natural con- 
sequence is that, as a body, the Court has 
no independent point of view, and its pro- 
cedure has hitherto been subject to rigid 
control by Council and its officials. What 
the reform party earnestly desire is that, 
on this next occasion, the proceedings 
of the Court, which in the past have been 
wholly perfunctory, should assume a cha- 
racter of reality, and should lead to definite 
action towards re-establishing the balance 
of forces in the University, and towards 
delimiting, in harmony with the evident 
intention of the statutes, the powers and 
duties of the Council and the Senate respec- 
tively. 

The reforms sketched out in an article 
on ‘ The Civic University ’ in the September 
number of The English Review have excited 
no little interest in academic circles, though 





few are optimistic enough to expect that 
so thorough a reformation of the Universit. 
is immediately practicable. It is there 
recommended that the Court should appoint 
a Standing Committee to direct its proceed - 
ings, and to deliver an independent report 
upon the administration of the Universit; 

by the executive body, or Council. and the 
Senate. A trial might be given to this- 
suggestion, though the pessimists ask what 
assurance there is that such a lay Committec: 
would be more competent or more zealous 
for the honour of the University than the 
existing lay Council. Much to be com- 
mended is a further proposal that the 
representation of the graduates of the Uni- 
versity upon Court and Council should be 
so increased that it would act as a counter- 
poise to the non-academic element upon 
those bodies—an element which is at 
present unduly large, and to whose activities 
are traced in great measure the troubles of 
the University. It is not to be forgotten 
that Convocation passed resolutions dis- 
approving the lavish conferring of honorary 
degrees—the one corporate act of any body 
within the University which has shown 
concern for its honour; and it is also worth 
consideration that the graduates of a Uni- 
versity dispersed among the community 
are often better aware both of public opihion- 
and of the true status of their University 
as compared with others, than are the officials 
in residence, particularly in so far as a pro- 
vincial University is concerned. 

Whether or no these and other suggestions. 
be discussed at the next meeting of the 
Court, the important thing, it would seem. 
for the moment is, for some single step to be 
definitely taken in the direction of reform. 
The most practical step to this end would be 
that the Court should, by resolution, recom- 
mend Council to accept frankly the Senate- 
as its advisory body; in other words, 
ensure that Council in future shall exercise 
its statutory powers as the executive body, 
subject to the advice of the Senate in 
academic affairs. 

And in regard to complaints concerning 
the past, it is suggested that it would be in 
the interests of the University if Court 
would appoint a strong and independent. 
Committee of Inquiry to investigate and 
report upon the Council’s methods of ad- 
ministration in the past, and to offer to 
Court specific recommendations, both as 
to the redressing of what has been done 
amiss, and as to the measures which may 
appear conducive to the better government 
of the University in future. This Committee 
might with advantage inform itself, in the 
course of its investigations, of the constitu- 
tional practice of such Universities as Liver 
pool, Birmingham, and Manchester. 

Whatever reforms are introduced, it is: 
an essential principle of right administra- 
tion that the tenure of a professor in Bristoh 
University shall be secure, and that the 
position of a professor shall be one of respon- 
sibility and dignity. If these conditions 
are not fulfilled, it is vain to expect that 
Bristol will be able to attract or hold the 
services of really eminent scholars and 
teachers, and a hardship will be inflicted 
upon the students, who will inevitably 
suffer, both directly and indirectly, from 
any want of efficiency or prestige in the 
teaching of the University. 

The situation, it is worth while to remem- 
ber, isa novelone. The writer of a vigorous. 
article on the subject in the October British 
Review expresses an entire hopelessness as- 
to any chance of reform from within. The 
stolid silence which the University authori- 
ties have for the most part preserved during 
the storm of criticism to which they have 
been subjected—neither answering their 
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accusers, nor setting right what is com- 
p ained of—does not, indeed, augur very 
favourably for their disposition in this 
respect. But Court contains elements which, 
in the ordinary tenor of affairs, are not 
brought into play. We cannot but hope that 
there are some members serving upon it 
who will realize the greatness of this oppor- 
tunity, and the significance of the crisis as 
something of a turning-point in University 
history. If Bristol has signalized itself by 
creating a University scandal of unusual 
magnitude, here is, at least, the chance of 
proving that it still retains intact that 
power of self-righting which argues an 
unimpaired soundness at the core. 





“WE ARE TRADESMEN.” 
10, Priory Gardens, Highgate, N., Sept. 30, 1913. 

Your suggestive and interesting article 
on the Library Censorship opens up many 
avenues of thought. May I, therefore, 
point out a danger which may have even 
more momentous consequences than is sup- 
posed ? Now, authors that have already 
acquired a reputation may endure a chronic 
exasperation at the Libraries’ taboo of 
their work, but they will not be submerged 
by it. The public will see to that. They 
want these authors’ books, and will have 
them. The publishers therefore, recognizing 
this fact, will still publish their work, 
whether it be banned or not. 

But what of the authors on whose efforts 
depends not the present, but the future of 
imaginative fiction? What of the young 
and obscure author whose opinions may 
clash with those of the Library formalists ? 
What chance has he against their arbitrary 
canons ? For if any unconventionality or 
originality of view upon serious questions 
renders a novel by an unknown writer 
liable to be banned, will a publisher who is 
perfectly aware of the risk venture to put 
a book upon the market whose circulation 
will probably be destroyed before it has 
had any chance of making iis way ? The 
obscure author must, therefore, water his 
book down to suit the commonplace taste 
of the Libraries before the publisher will 
produce it. I hardly need dilate upon the 
possibilities of such a situation. 

HAROLD MASSINGHAM. 


September 30, 1913. 

May I detail to you a brief conversation 
I had with a clerk at one of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s libraries this evening? I 
asked for ‘Sinister Street,’ for my wife; 
no review that I had seen had suggested a 
word against it, but I knew that it was in 
“Class B” (or whatever the limited list is 
labelled). 

Q. Have you ‘Sinister Street’? A. Not 
in.—Q. When will it be in? A. Soon. 
But only a few copies are in circulation.— 
Q. Does that mean it is ‘“‘banned’’? A. No; 
but we don’t circulate it.—Q. But you do sell 
it? «A. Very few people buy a six-shilling 
novel.—Q. Then why is it worth your 
while to expose prominently for sale on 
Victoria Station bookstall six copies of it ? 
{This I had sen a few days before.] A. 
Very few buy it. 

1 may have given a few words inaccu- 
rately ; but I will swear to the words in 
italics, and to the Victoria Station fact. 
The clerk was perfectly polite, and obviously 
I could not pursue the argument with him. 
It would hardly be possible to give better 
evidence of your contention in your issue 
of September 20th. 

I am afraid that in more than one capacity 
I am connected with the book trade (though 
I really do want to read this book!). I 
cannot afford, therefore, to sign my name. 


THE LITERARY SEARCH ROOM AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 
September 29, 1913. 

Your correspondent Biographer will be 
relieved to know that the hours 11-3 apply 
only to the Long Vacation, and that after 
October 12th the Literary Search Room will 
be available from 10 to 4. Prior to two 
years ago the room was absolutely closed 
for six weeks every year, and we have to 
thank some energetic and _ public-spirited 
searchers for their efforts, which culminated 
in this close time of six weeks being abolished. 

There are, however, plenty of real griev- 
ances under which the literary public 
groan at Somerset House. Nothing but 
registered Wills and Act Books are available 
under the permit. All originals are charged 
at ls. each, and the searcher has often to 
wait a week for an appointment to see such 
original in Room 32. This shilling fee, too, 
refers only to Wills, Administrations, and 
Inventories ; everything else is classed as 
“* contentious,”’ and is, therefore, not to be 
viewed by the vulgar public in any circum- 
stances. 

To show to what an extent of “‘ amateur- 
ishness” the management of the Literary 
Department has come, reference may be 
made to the Calendar of P.C.C. Wills and 
Administrations for 1658 (Register Wootton). 
The old Calendar—arranged with the wills 
of the same initial more or less in chrono- 
logical order—was in poor repair. Every 
one who is in the least bit interested in 
genealogy must know that Mr. Brigg is 
bringing out most excellent and full extracts 
of all the wills in that Register; but the 
Literary Research Department has made a 
new and exact copy of the old Calendar, 
leaving the entries in the same order, and 
doubtless repeating the old mistakes. Need- 
less to say, the management does not see its 
way to subscribe to Mr. Brigg’s work. 
Now, such a matter as this is much more 
than a genealogists’ question—it is a tax- 
payers’ question. The copying of the old 
1658 Calendar must have taken some 
official a considerable length of time, and 
that official’s time is paid by the taxpayer. 
The actual copyist had, doubtless, to do 
what he was told, but the official who gave 
him such an order is responsible for a gross 
waste of public money, and shows himself to 
be totally unfitted for the post he holds. 

Vs. De 








A “ BEST-SELLER. 
7, South Hill Park, N.W. 


In your issue of the 20th inst. I read with 
amusement the review of ‘ The Broken Halo.’ 
The evident perplexity of your reviewer 
calls for sympathy. He describes the book 
as an anachronism. But has he pondered 
the matter deeply enough? A book that 
can claim to be a “best-seller” is surely 
not an “anachronism.” Probably your 
reviewer means that it ought to be so. 
He is thinking of all the commotion there 
has been about the higher education of 
women, and cannot reconcile University 
advantages with a taste for sentimental 
fiction of the Barclayan type. It does seem 
highly improbable that University women 
should enjoy books of this kind, and I 
imagine that the leaders of this class would 
not contribute greatly towards making a 
‘* best-seller,’ although even a University 
career cannot put into a mind what the 
Creator has left out. But what I think 
has to be taken into consideration is this: 
that during the last twenty or twenty-five 


art of reading—an art unknown to their 
parents ; thus there is an enormous demand 
for something light to read. 

Mrs. Barclay is fortunate in a genius not 
above the appreciation of the material and 
illiterate age in which we live. I have read 
somewhere that Dryden once asked Southerne 
how much he got by one of his plays, to 
which Southerne replied that he was really 
ashamed to say; but, Dryden being im. 
portunate to know, he plainly told him that 
he cleared by his last play 7007. Dryden 
was astonished, as he himself had never 
been able to acquire more than 100/. by his 
most successful pieces. Southerne, if not 
a great genius, had the saving grace of 
modesty. Perhaps Mrs. Barclay is a little 
ashamed at her preposterous prosperity ; 
ashamed, not so much of herself as of her 
readers; for if one’s aim or one’s need is 
to make money, one must study the tastes 
of one’s customers. It would be the height 
of folly to say, like the poet whom Montaigne 
praises :— 

J’en ai assez de peu, 
J’en ai assez d’un, 
J’en ai assez de pas un. 
After all, it is an amiable thing to amuse 
people, and everybody will agree that it pays 
better to amuse than to instruct. 
T. GIcLet. 








EGGS IN AMERICA. 


Santa Cruz, California. 


Your quotation of the line from tha 
‘Georgics ’ (Athen., July 19th, p. 66, col. 3) 
seems to indicate that you share the astonish- 
ment which the people of Delos would have 
felt at the statement that “the American 
hen produces a billion and a quarter dozen 
eggs per annum.” 

Yet a little calculation will show that the 

above amount means only three million 
“chicken yards,” as we call them. each 
containing fifty hens laying on the average 
no more than one hundred eggs apiece in 
the year. This in a population of ninety 
million souls is far from incredible. 
A hundred hens is a moderate averag> 
for tens of thousands of farms where the 
egg crop forms a not inconsiderable item 
in the total production. European statis- 
ticians are slow in appreciating the enormous 
number of people in this country who have 
all they want to eat, as well as a terrible 
quantity to waste besides. Eggs are la- 
vishly used by the American housewife. 
Our working-men and their families expect 
cake on weekdays as well as Sundays, and 
cake, like the proverbial omelette, is not 
made without the breaking of eggs. A 
statement of the per capita consumption ot 
butter, especially in the Northern and 
Pacific States, would be far more surprising 
than that of eggs. 


Since I wrote the above I have found a 
recent return of the egg market. It seems 
that Sonoma county, in which Petaluma is 
situated, has produced in one year 9,400,000 
dozen eggs. Thus one county in the State 
of California can alone account for 22,560 
‘** chicken yards” (each containing 50 hens 
laying each on the average 100 eggs in the 
course of the year) out of 3,000,000 such 
‘** yards ’’ needed to supply the 1,250,000,000 
eggs produced in the entire United States. 
The actual output of eggs on this continent 
probably far exceeds two billion. Canada 
being included. C. J. GEDGE. 


*.* Our quotation does not necessarily 
indicate incredulity, but rather a natural 
astonishment at the resources of America. 
We also wished our readers to share our 





years millions of people have, at tremendous 





So much for monopoly. A REVIEWER. 


cost to the State, acquired the pernicious 


pleasant surprise at finding in a scientific 
work of to-day an apt quotation from Virgil. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Epwin Pucu sends us the follow- 
ing note, which we print not only because 
we hope it may be useful to him, but 
also because the coincidences in it are 
curious :— 

“In fairness to myself I would like to 
point out that my book ‘The Spoilers “— 
now on sale in a cheap edition—was pub- 
lished before Mr. Rex Beach’s ‘ Spoilers ’"— 
also on sale in a cheap edition ; and, to pre- 
vent further complications, that my book 
‘The Stumbling Block’ was_ published 
before Mr. Forman’s ‘Stumbling Block.’ 
Of Mr. Bernard Capes’s recently published 
story, ‘Tony’s Drum ’—my best-known 
book is entitled ‘Tony Drum ’—I can only 
say that here is an instance of the long arm 
of coincidence being in danger of disloca- 
tion.” 

We had hoped to be able to say a 
word about the new coloured cover of 
Punch under the heading of Fine Arts, but, 
alas! the production before us will hardly 
justify our doing so. Why, we are con- 
strained to ask, did Punch sound such a 
trumpet before him—all for this? The 
front page of the wrapper recalls days in 
very early youth when we settled down 
for a wet afternoon with old magazines 
and a paint-box, and produced just such 
careful, naive attempts at decoration ; 
as for the other pages, we can but hope the 
advertisers are pleased with the effect of 
this rapprochement to the Yellow Press. 


THE October number of The Asiatic 
Quarterly Review contains the late Prof. 
Vambéry’s last article on ‘The Future 
of the Turks in Asia Minor.’ In it he 
wrote :— 

“The Turk constitutes the only national 
element in the Near East thoroughly cap- 
able of ruling and leading hordes. He 
played this part from immemorial times in 
various countries of Asia, and if sincerely 
supported, he is sure to answer to this réle 
also under the present circumstances, pro- 
vided, as I say, the ground be not under- 
mined by secret machinations and rivalries 
of the different Powers, a circumstance which 
has frustrated more than one cultural effort 
in the past, causing failures which cannot 
properly be laid at the door of the Turk.” 
This summing-up of the Turk’s cha- 
racter (founded on an experience of more 
than sixty years) is perhaps the most 
important thing in an interesting and in- 
structive number. 


Mr. BERTRAM CHRISTIAN, who has been 
literary editor (and assistant editor) of 
The Morning Leader and of The Daily 
News and Leader successively since 1902, 
has resigned that position, and is to be 
succeeded by Mr. Robert Lynd. Mr. 
Christian has acquired an interest in the 
publishing house of Messrs. James Nisbet 
& Co., and will join the board immediately. 


Messrs. Herrer & Sons of Cambridge 
have in the press a volume entitled 
‘Early Collegiate Life, and Other Essays,’ 
by Dr. John Venn, President of Gonville 
and Caius College. These essays, which 
have t1eceived considerable alterations 
and additions for the present volume, 


appeared at different times during the 
last twenty years in the Caian—the 
college magazine of Gonville and Caius. 
The main incidents described and the 
persons referred to belong to that College, 
but it was the intention of the author 
that the details should be capable of 
being used for broader purposes, and 
display the main characteristics of early 
college life in general, connecting these 
as far as possible, with the main 
currents of outside political and religious 
life. 

Those interested in the early history 
of the University may well look forward 
with pleasure to a work in which matter of 
no small intrinsic value is sure to be con- 
veyed in a readable manner. 


THE Liprary of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, which already contains 100,000 
works relating to all parts of the Empire 
overseas, has received a notable addition 
in the collection of books relating to 
Cyprus presented by Mr. C. Delaval 
Cobham, C.M.G., who was for many years 
Commissioner at Larnaca. This includes 
practically everything that has been 
printed relating to Cyprus, and the 
books range in date from the early 
sixteenth century to the present time, 
many of them being works of great rarity 
and value. The books and pamphlets 
together number considerably over seven 
hundred. 


Str Epwarp CLARKE has prepared a 
recension of the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament, in which he has adopted 
the alterations made in the Revised 
Version so far—and only so far—as they 
either corrected material errors or are 
required in order to make clear the 
meaning of the inspired writer. The 
recension does not contain a single word 
which has not the sanction either of the 
Authorized Version or of the Revisers. 
The book will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Smith & Elder under the title 
‘The Authorized Version of the New 
Testament Corrected.’ 


THE publication of an English edition 
of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘ Gitanjali ’ 
aroused widespread interest. Lovers of 
verse will therefore be pleased to learn 
that this author will issue next Tuesday, 
through Messrs. Macmillan, a new volume 
of translated poems. It will bear as 
title ‘ The Gardener,’ and will consist of 
lyrics of love and life which were written 
much earlier than the series of religious 
verses contained in *Gitanjali.’ A por- 
trait of Mr. Tagore at the age of sixteen 
forms a frontispiece. 


WE note with pleasure that Messrs. 
Macmillan are about to add to their 


dealing with ‘The Border,’ than which 
no tract of Great Britain is richer in 
historical and romantic interest. This 
has the additional claim to attention 
of being by the late Andrew Lang and 
his brother Mr. John Lang, and contains 
a large number of illustrations by Mr. 





» Hugh Thomson. 








‘“* Highways and Byways Series ’’ a volume | 


| Singleton, 16/ net. 


NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Theology. 
OcT. 

6 Viscountess de Bonnault d’Houet, Foundress 
of the Society of Faithful Companions of Jesus. 
by Father Stanislaus, illus., 7/6 net. Longmans 

Poetry. 

6 Carducci, a Selection of his Poems, with 
Verse Translations, &c., by G. L. Bickersteth, 
10/6 net. Longmans 

6 Ballads of the Veld-land, by Lynn Lyster, 5/: 
School Edition, 1/9 Longmans 

6 Atlantis, and Other Poems, by Julius West. 


2/ net. Nutt 
7 The Gardener, by Rebindranath Tagore. 
4/6 net. i Macmillan 


9 R. L. Stevenson’s Collected Poems, Florence 
Type Edition, 12/6 net. Chatto 
Philosophy. 

8 The Ego and its Place in the World, by Prof- 
C. G. Shaw, 12/6 net. Allen 
History and Biography. 

6 Indian Historical Studies, by Prof. H. G- 
Rawlinson, illus., 4/6 net. Longmans 
6 Jimmy Glover and his Friends, by James M. 
Glover, 7/6 net. Chatto 
9 Spanish Islam, by R. Dozy, trans. by F. G. 
Stokes, 21/ net. Chatto 
9 My Recollections and Reflections, by Yoshio 
Markino, 6/ net. ; Chatto 
9 Pillars of Society, by A. G. Gardiner, illus., 
7/6 net. Nisbet 
Geography and Travel. 
7 A Woman’s Winter in Africa, by Mrs. 
Charlotte Cameron, illus., 10/6 net. Stanley Paul 
8 America as I Saw It, by Mrs. Alec Tweedie, 
16/ Hutchinson 
Sports and Pastimes. 
8 Points of the Horse, by Capt. M. H. Hayes, 
/ Hurst & Blackett 
8 Winter Sports in Switzerland, by E. F. 
Benson, 15/ net. Allen 
Literary Criticism. 

7 Jane Austen, by F. Warre Cornish, 2/ net. 
Macmillan 
9 A Dictionary of Romance and the Romance 


3 


Writers, by Lewis Spence, 8/6 net. Routledge 
Fiction. 

6 The Young Lovell, by Ford Madox eres 

/ Chatto 


6/ 
6 The Pavilion on the Links, by R. L. Steven- 
son, illus. by Gordon Browne, 3/6 net. Chatto 
7 Sir Gilbert Parker’s Works, Imperial Edition : 
The Weavers, Vol. II.; The Lover’s Diary and 
Embers ; The Judgment House, 8/6 net each. 
Macmillan 
7 The Birthright of Grimaldi, by Mrs. Hope 
Huntly, 6 Kegan Paul 
8 Marcus Quayle, M.D., by E. Everett-Green, 


6, Hutchinson 
8 The Dominant Passion, by Marguerite Bryant, 
6 Hutchinson 


8 Two Ways of Love, by Iota, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
8 The River of Dreams, by Will Westrup, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
9 The Dark Flower, by John Galsworthy, 6/ 
Heinemann 
9 Indiscretions of Dr. Carstairs, 6/ 
Heinemann 
9 Prodigals and Sons, by John Ayscough, 6/ 
Chatto 
9 Hardy’s Under the Greenwood Tree, illus. 
by Keith Henderson, 6/ net. Chatto 
General. 
Bowl, by Edward Spencer, 
Stanley Paul 
England, by G. A. B. 
Chatto 


7 The Flowing 
2/6 net. 

9 This Realm, this 
Dewar, 6/ net. 

Science. 

6 Outlines of Mineralogy for Geological Stu- 
dents, by Grenville A. J. Cole, 5/ net. Longmans 

8 Across the Barrier, a Record of Communica- 
tion with the Dead, with a Chapter by H. B. 
Marriott Watson, 3/6 net. Kegan Paul 

Fine Arts. 

6 Furniture, an Illustrated History, by Esthet 
Chatto 

7 The Fairy Book, illus. in colour by Warwick 
Goble, 15/ net. Macmillan 

8 Kent Churches, by Francis Grayling, 2/6 net. 


Allen 

9 The Banks of the Nile, by Prof. Todd, illus., 

20/ net. Black 
Drama. 

7 Tristram and Isoult, by Martha Kinross, 

3/ net. Macmillan 
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SCIENCE 


——@—— 
‘The Nervous and Chemical Regulators of 


Metabolism. Lectures by D. Noél Paton. for public help on behalf of the 


(Macmillan & Co.) 


| 
| Science Gossip. 


| A COMMITTEE, mainly consisting of old 
| Students, are about to issue a special ae 

oyal 
| Agricultural College, Cirencester. They ask, 
| first, for the sum of 1,685/. still required to 


‘THE spinal cord, the brain, the vascular and | complete the 5,000/. which is necessary in 


the digestive systems have had many of 
their mysteries explained. The turn has 
come for the ductless (or, as they are 
now called, the endocrinous) glands to be 
subjected to careful examination. 


The | 


uses of these glands—the pituitary, the | 


thyroid, the thymus, and the supra- 
renals—were formerly wholly unknown. 


Gradually the existence of internal secre- | 
tions was recognized, and renewed exami- | 


nation revealed some of their functions, 
and showed, moreover, that some organs, 


like the pancreas and the liver, performed | 


known, the other esoteric and capable of 
being brought into line with the endo- 
<rinous glands. This is especially well 
seen in connexion with the gonads or sex 
organs. It has been known to all gene- 
rations that they exercise a marked influ- 
ence on the metabolism, development, 
and structure of the body. It was not 
until 1849 that their action 


in these | 


directions was proved experimentally, | 


and, in spite of the work of many ob- 
‘servers, the method by which they produce 
these changes still remains unknown, 
though, as Prof. Paton believes, it is by 
means of an internal secretion rather than 
‘through the influence of the nervous system. 

Prof. Noél Paton, in the present 
book, carries the investigation a step 
further, for he attempts to correlate 
the functions of all the endocrinous 
glands, and to show how they act as 
regulators of the metabolism of the 
ody. He considers in order what is 
known of the development, structure, 
and physiology of each gland, traces in 
detail the effects of removal, transplanta- 
tion, and injection of extracts, and, when 
possible, sets forth the relationship borne 
by one gland to the rest, completing the 
whole with a summary of the knowledge 
thus obtained. Difficulties are not shirked, 
and the results show that in many cases 
‘further investigation is necessary. 

The book is highly creditable, not only 
‘to Prof. Paton, but also to the school of 
physiology in Glasgow. It is an incentive 
to work for physiologists generally, in 
that it states clearly what is known ‘and 
what has still to be learnt in this branch of 
inquiry. Moreover, it follows the methods 
of Huxley, who had the supreme faculty 
of making plain the most difficult subjects, 
and of Ludwig and Foster, who possessed 
the gift of inspiring original investigators. 

The substance of the work was delivered 
by Prof. Paton in a series of lectures. 
It is here amplified by the addition of a 
valuable bibliography, intended to sup- 
‘plement the list published by Biedl in 
his work on ‘Innere Sekretion,’ and is 
issued at so moderate a price as to be 
well within the reach of the ordinary 
student, to whom it should serve at once 
as instruction and as a model. 


order to obtain from the Development Fund 

| the advance of another 5,000/. for the erection 
of King Edward’s Wing. Upon this sum 
being subscribed, they will continue their 
appeal with a view to the providing of 
further extensions, which are greatly needed. 
The members of the Committee include 
many well-known friends of agriculture. 
We are glad to commend so good an 
undertaking to the attention of the public. 


Dr. CHARLES HOLDER is able to announce 
to the scientific world a notable and most 
welcome achievement. After a twenty years’ 
fight for the protection of the California 


; ‘ - | big fishes, in which he has been backed by 
4 double duty—the one exoteric and long | many well-known men of science as well as 


societies and clubs, he has prevailed upon 
the Legislature of California to constitute 
the island of Santa Catalina a fish refuge. 
This means that henceforth, for three miles 
off shore, there will be no netting in that 
region. But for this the extermination of 
the white sea-bass and the leaping tuna 
— almost certainly have proved inevit- 
able. 


THE question of humidity is one of the 
most important as well as most generally 
interesting of the scientific problems con- 
nected with textile manufacture. Messrs. 
Longmans are publishing a work by Mr. 
Cecil H. Lander, ‘ Ventilation and Hu- 
midity in Textile Mills and Factories,’ in 
which the matter is dealt with from the 
point of view of a possible reduction of the 


| high temperature which, with the present 





measures taken for necessary humidifica- 
tion, sometimes obtains in factories during 
hot weather. 


Messrs. LoncMANS are also about to publish 


| @ monograph by Dr. Stanley Allen, entitled 


* Photo-electricity,’ on the highly interesting 
subject of the influence of light on the state 
of electrification of bodies. 


Messrs. Lovett REEVE announce the 
approaching publication of No. 123 of 
* Lepidoptera Indica,’ which will bring the 
work to the conclusion of the Rhopalocera. 
In addition to the title-page and Index to 
Vol. X., this new part will contain a list, 
compiled by Col. Swinhoe, of additional 
genera and species which have been collected 
since the publication of the parts to which 
they properly belong. The work was begun 
by Dr. Frederick Moore in 1890, and, since 
his death in 1907, has been continued by 
Col. Swinhoe. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. University College, 3.—‘ Geographical Control and the Speciali- 
zation of Man,’ Brof. Lyde. 
oa a College, 5.—‘Numbers in Bie, Lecture I., 
Prof. Hans Delbriick ; ‘The Philosophy of William James,’ 
Prof. Dawes Hicks. 
Society of Eugineers, 7.30 


Tues. Vagos College, 11 a M.—' Wolfram von Eschenbach,’ Prof. 
ie 
— British Museum, 430 r.x —‘The Foundations of Greek Art,’ 
Mr. 8. ©. Kaines 8mith. 
- Universtiy College, 5.—'Numbers in History,’ Lecture II., 
Prof. Hans Delbriick; ‘The Range of Consciousness in 
Organic Nature,’ Mr. C. Read. 
— University College, 530.—‘The Pronunciation of Chinese,’ 
Lecture I., Mr. D. Jones. 
Wep. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ The Essential and Distinctive Characters 


of the Human skeleton,’ Lecture I., Prof. A. Thomson. 
— University College, 5.—‘Mental Energy,’ Lecture I., Prof. 


pearman. 
Tuvurs. Victoria and Albert Museum, 3.30.—‘The Definition of 
Lo Mr. 8. C. Kaines Smith. 
— University College, 5.—‘ Roman-Dutch Law in British Guiana,’ 


— University College, 5.15.—' The Colonial Expansion of English 
Institutions,’ reI., Mr. Fulton. 

R cademy, 4.—' The Essential and Distinctive Characters 
of uman Skeleton, Lecture II., Prof. A. Thomson. 

University College, 5.30.—'The Use of Phonetics,’ Lecture I., 

Mr. D. Jones. 








FINE ARTS 


——o—— 


Famous Artists and their Models. By 
Dr. Angelo 8. Rappoport. (Stanley 
Paul & Co.) 


A cursory glance at the chapter-headings 
of this work and at its equipment of Index 
and notes, of Bibliography and Bio- 
graphical Appendix, raises expectations of 
a more solid treatise than Dr. Rappoport 
has in reality given us. We are accus- 
tomed to popular books on art in which 
any vague rumour of a romantic connexion 
between the painter and his model is 
worked for all it is worth to relieve the 
strain of continuous attention to art or 
history, and although at first sight there 
may seem advantages in stringing together 
all these anecdotes so as to form a book 
by themselves—giving us, as it were, all 
the jam and no pill at all—we suspect 
that even the general public will find the 
result somewhat cloying. In this part 
of his book we feel that Dr. Rappoport is 
struggling with ungrateful subject-matter 
—essentially the same episode with fresh 
names for artist and model. He writes 
with the unctuous yet delicate familiarity 
of the sympathetic duenna of comedy, 
indulging from time to time in general 
reflections. 

Even with such commentary—perhaps 
more leisurely than pertinent—the anec- 
dotes are too monotonous to stand alone, 
so the author has supported them with 
certain chapters on the development of 
art, on the use of models—above all, on 
the morality of drawing from the nude. 
In such disquisitions he displays a verit- 
able genius for grandiloquent extension. 

His doubtless sincere desire to remove 
the popular prejudice against models is 
not likely to be furthered by the publi- 
cation of a book which harps so perpetu- 
ally on the question of gallantry, almost 
as though it were the only question of 
interest in the relations between them and 
the artist. There are probably not half 
a dozen pages in the volume which indi- 
cate that men are ever used as models; 
there is hardly any suggestion that the 
Greek love of the nude was as much a 
tribute to athletics as “the sacred cult 
of Woman.” There is no adequate treat- 
ment of the hundred-and-one interesting 
aspects of the use of models which would 
occur to any student of the art which has 
so largely sprung from it, and in the 
West has been so largely degraded by 
it. The question of what element in each 
period the artist really studied from the 
model—now contour with a filling of 
traditional modelling, now light and 
shade with conventional colouring, now 
the science of colour, now grouping, now 
dramatic expressiveness at any cost; 
the history of traditional choice of 
models, and the reasons for changes of 
preference ; the way in which the artist's 
choice reacts on popular taste in beauty, 
and even on the type of the next genera- 
tion—all this is, if not entirely omitted, 
yet touched on with but slight and 
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casual attention. Then there are the | 
different inventions by which artists have 
sought to get the most out of models, 
some exacting the rigid immobility of 
lay figures; some, like Albert Moore, 
getting the sitter to repeat again and 
again the same action; others, like the 
typical Japanese, doing no drawing at 
all till the model is gone, or, like Mr. 
Walter Sickert, always indulging in the 
extravagance of two models, in order 
that, getting them to chaff one another, 
he may entrap them in some group sug- 
gestive of a human relationship. It is 
from the lack of some such device as the 
last that the artist, in despair as he 
watches his model sinking into boredom, 
takes to interesting her himself. Doubt- 
less Dr. Rappoport may say that it did 
not “enter into the scope”’ of his book 
to deal in detail with any other aspect of 
the question. Precisely so, but why, 
then, the paraphernalia of a Biographical 
Appendix, with dates and so forth “for 
purposes of reference’’? Do the readers 
of novelettes care for dates? In the 
specious art of seeming to be one thing and 
being another his work appears to us 
typical of a certain branch of modern 
bookmaking. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 
AND PRINTS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 


Lucas (J.), Our Vitwa In ItAty, 5/ net. 
Fisher Unwin 
This little book recounts the story of the 
purchase, the furnishing, and the arrange- 
ment of an old Italian villa by an English- 
man and his family. The subject is not 
new, but it would be hard to find one more 
fascinating, especially as the villa here 
spoken of is the beautiful Villa Pratellino, 
above the Valle delle Donne of Boccaccio, 
between S. Domenico and Settignano, near 
Florence. It is a pity then that the author 
is not able to give a more eloquent and a 
more interesting account of his adventures. 
The history of the villa, which is by 
no means without importance, is given, 
without the usual acknowledgment, from 
Signor Carocci’s ‘ Diutorni di Firenze.’ Per- 
haps it is as well that the author does not 
rely upon his own research, for his knowledge 
of Italian is scanty. In spite of its short- 
comings, however, the book has considerable 
interest for all who love or have lived in 
Italy, the best things in it being the 
chapters dealing with the furnishing of the 
villa. The author has a good knowledge of 
Italian furniture, which is rare even among 
Italians, and, knowing what he was about, 
he was wise enough to fill his house with 
Italian pieces of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. His account of 
his search for rare ‘‘cassoni” and Tuscan 
sideboards, chests of drawers (‘‘ cassettoni ’’), 
and chairs is delizhtful ; and the photographs 
of his finds, which include a noble “ cassa- 
panca ”’ and two very fine tables, are among 
the most interesting features of his book. 


Trinity College, Oxford. 21/ net. 

Oxford. 17, Worcester Place 
_Mr. Edmund Hort New has just pub- 
lished the seventh of the delightful prints 
in his ‘‘ Loggan Series’ of drawings of the 
Oxford Colleges. This is Trinity College, 
issued with the co-operation of Mr. Edward 


Mr. New explains that the “view is 
taken on the principle adopted by Loggan 
and the early topographical draughtsmen, 
from an elevated and partly imaginary 
standpoint. By this method the whole 
group of College buildings can be presented 
in one picture.”” The spectator, looking down 
from somewhere south of the Broad, has all 
the buildings and gardens of Trinity below 
him, with the gate and ‘‘ Cottages”’ and 
Kettell Hall fronting the Broad before him, 
and around the well-known boundaries, 
Balliol, St. John’s, and Parks Road. 

The various familiar and beautiful features 
of Trinity College are excellently rendered. 


Ward (James), History aNnD METHODS OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN PaInTIN@, Vol. I., 
7/6 net. Chapman & Hall 

We learn from the title-page of this book 

that the first volume treats of the subject 

‘from the earliest times to the beginning of 

the Renaissance period, including the methods 

and materials of the painter’s craft of 
ancient and modern times’’; and from the 

Preface that the author makes no attempt 

““to divorce ornamental painting and deco- 

rative polychromy from the art of picture 

painting,” and includes mosaic - workers, 
miniature painters, illuminators, and em- 
broiderers under the general head of 

** painters.” As the volume contains only 250 

odd pages of large type, the reader will not 

be surprised to find that the various 
sections are not treated exhaustively or very 
scientifically. ‘Egyptian Painting and 

Colour Decoration’ receives twelve pages, 

‘ Greek and Roman Colouring and Painting ’ 

twenty-five, ‘Byzantine and Romanesque 

Miniature Painting’ fifteen, and ‘Celtic 

Illumination’ five. The chapter devoted 

to ‘Mosaics’ consists of forty pages, and 

is an example of the slovenliness and super- 
ficiality of method which disfigure the whole 
work. Half of the matter comes under the 
sub-title of the ‘ Romanesque Period,’ and we 
get one notice of the mosaics in St. Mark’s, 

Venice, in the first part, and another in the 

second, though there is no reference to either 

passage in the scanty Index. Fifty pages, 
on the other hand, are devoted to the two 
sections entitled ‘ Artists’ Pigments: their 

Nature and Composition, Conditions of 

Permanency, and their Action on Each 

Other,’ and ‘Varnishes and Oleoresinous 

Media,’ which contain no information of 

importance which cannot be found in most 

colourmen’s catalogues. 

The illustrations are for the most part 
selected without discrimination, and are 
inadequately reproduced. The author would 
assuredly have done better had he confined 
himself to a more restricted area, and en- 
deavoured to give us something of more 
value than a skeleton of existing textbooks. 
He announces that the second volume will 
treat of the history of modern painting 
from the time of Cimabue onwards. and we 
trust he will not make it a companion in 
spirit to the first volume. 


Westminster Cathedral, an ILLUSTRATED 
GUIDE TO THE METROPOLITAN CHURCH, 
with Notes upon its History, Liturgy, 
Music, and Organization, edited by the 
Rev. Herbert F. Hall, 1/ net. 

Westminster Press 
The first section of this handbook, which 
should prove useful to the visitor, contains 

a detailed account of the church as it is at 

present and as it will be when finished. In 

the story of the Cathedral we learn the 
motives for the choice of its early Christian 

Byzantine style of architecture. Successive 

chapters deal briefly with the organization 

and activities of the Cathedral. An added 


NEW PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL. 
GALLERY. 


THE DowaGER COUNTESS OF CARLISLE 

has made a magnificent present to the 
National Gallery in the shape of seven 

pictures from the collection at Castle 
Howard. First, there is an _ unfinished 

portrait by Gainsborough, Mrs. Graham as 
a Housemaid. The figure is almost life- 
size, and, although the artist had probably 

had only one sitting, the result is already 
full of that peculiar charm which we asso- 

ciate with his work. Mrs. Graham stands 

on a doorstep, with a broom in her hand 

and a mob-cap on her head, from under 
whicha bunch of curls springs out upon her 
forehead. At a later sitting flowering shoots 
would have grown up on each side of her— 
their position is already suggested by a few 
strokes of white—and on the window ledge 
a@ grey cat was to have been perched. This: 
picture is the typical beginning of a facile 
portrait painter. The general arrangement 
and the pose of the figure were definitely 
indicated in raw umber on the rose-stained 
canvas, and then the head was a little more 
elaborated as a basis for the portrait. The 
face is still much out of drawing, the lady’s 
left eye being far too high; but the artist 
would have noted this at the next sitting- 
and set it right before beginning his impasto. 
Every one will be delighted with this sketch.. 
which gives us a welcome glimpse “ behind 
the scenes ’’ of Gainsborough’s studio. 

The two Italian pictures—a Pieta, The 
Three Maries, by Annibale Caracci, and a 
primitive panel with a gold ground by 
Barnaba da Modena—make an instructive 
contrast. The Pietaé is a typical late work. 
Though not so accomplished as Caravaggio 
or Guercino, Caracci had sufficient mastery 
of the ready-made system of light and shade 
upon which his compositions were based to 
achieve an effective result; but both the 
arrangement and the sentiment of the picture 
are theatrical. Barnaba da Modena is not 
one of the great primitives, but his works 
are extremely rare. These four little sub- 
jects in one panel contain passages—sucli: 
as the group of seated soldiers in the Cruci- 
fixion—which please us by their naiveté. 

The Charity by Lucas Cranach is the 
first nude by the German master in the 
Gallery. Of all the output of this curious 
artist—woodblocks, engravings on copper. 
portraits, religious pictures, and original 
subjects—his paintings of the nude are, 
perhaps, the most individual and interesting ; 
the type of his figures is extremely personal, 
and the drawing, at once subtle and crude, 
exhibits the strangest anomalies. The 
grouping of the figures here is most decorative 
and significant, and we have the usual 
inky background and general absence of 
colour, the usual necklace and thin white 
veil on the female figure, and the faint erotic 
suggestion often to be found in his work. 

Next come a small landscape by Rubens 
and a portrait of René Descartes by Pierre 
Mignard, an artist previously unrepresented 
in our collection. Finally, Lady Carlisle has 
presented an extremely beautiful portrait 
of Mariana of Austria, Regent of Spain, by 
Mazo, to whom, it will be remembered, many 
critics attribute the Velasquez * Admiral.’ 
If we examine the painting of the face and 
hands of the lady in this portrait, and of 
the dwarfs and figures in the hall beyond, 
and, above all, if we note the handling of 
pigment on the little golden chariot, we 
must admit that Mazo acquired the technical 
manner of his father-in-law with great skill. 
We are grateful for this picture, which 
is admirable in colour and most expres-- 
sive, and makes a valuable addition to the 





interest is given to the handbook by pen- 





W. Allfrey, a member of the College. 


and-ink sketches. 


Gallery. R. H. A. W. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 
AND MUSIC. 


{Insertion in these columns does not} preclude 
longer review.) 


Lawrence (Frederic), Musicians oF SORROW 
AND ROMANCE, 2/6 net. C. H. Kelly 
The musicians treated of are Grieg, 
Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Schumann, and Wag- 
ner, and the essays are studies of their per- 
sonalities. The author says that his essays 
are “‘ preludes to the actual music, and their 
intention is not so much to explain as to 
announce the key to that which follows.” 


Original Compositions for the Organ :— 
SHort CHorAL Pretupes, by Ethel 
Smyth, Nos. 439 and 440, 1/6 net each. 
PHANTASIE ON ‘ ADESTE FIDELES,’ by T. 
Lea Southgate, No. 441, 1/6 net. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN ¢, by J. L. Krebs, 
No. 19 (New Series), 2/ net. 
Novello 
‘Dr. Ethel Smyth has shown dramatic 
instinct and power in her operas, and in 
these ‘Choral Preludes’ we find her dis- 
playing great skill. Of course, as regards 
contrapuntal writing and canonic imita- 
tions, and even phraseology, she has been 
influenced by Bach. That is natural ; 
nevertheless, there are many details in 
which can be seen signs of individuality. 
These Preludes throughout show mastery 
of no ordinary kind, and they will interest 
organists who care for serious music. 


Dr. Southgate’s ‘ Phantasie’ for organ, 
violin, and bells is pleasing, and all the more 
as the old tune is so effective. There is 
too much of the key of G, but with the bells 
giving only the scale notes of that key, this 
was difficult to avoid. The piece, however, 
is not long. 


J. L. Krebs studied for nine years under 
Johann Sebastian Bach, and the pun made 
by the latter—-‘‘Ich habe nur einen Krebs 
in meinem Bach gefangen”’—shows high 
appreciation for his pupil. The editor, Mr. 
John E. West, admits that portions of the 
Prelude and Fugue bear a striking re- 
semblance in form and melodic outline to 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in c, but he is 
right in describing the music as “ bright 
and vigorous,” and we may add that it is 
clever. 


Rosenbloom (Sydney), Erupr APPassIoNaTa, 
Op. 9; SEconD ScHERzO, Op. 14, 2/ net 
each. Augener 

Mr. Rosenbloom is an able pianist, and 
he shows it in his style of writing. The 
music is effective, but though virtuosity is 
largely in evidence, there are signs also 
of thought and feeling. We prefer the 

Scherzo. 


Shaw (Bernard), THe Perrecr WaAGNERITE, 
a Commentary on the ‘ Niblung’s Ring,’ 

3/6 net. Constable 
This third edition contains a short new 
chapter about the reaction of Wagner’s 
changed political views on the career of 
Siegfried in ‘ Die Gétterdammerung.’ Wag- 
ner was 60 in 1876 when he finished the score 
of the opera, and the history of Germany and 
of France had altered the political theories 
which he had held in 1848, and which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Shaw, were responsible for the 
plan of the ‘ Ring.’ He no longer believed in 
Siegfried, so he killed him, and turned the 
task of regeneration over to Parsifal. At 


Musical Gossip. 


THE performance of Beethoven’s ‘ Leo- 
nora’ No. 3, on Wednesday morning, the 
opening day of the Leeds Festival, testified 
to the excellence of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, but Sir Edward Elgar, the con- 
ductor, did not reveal its full power. In 
‘The Dream of Gerontius’ there was much 
that was impressive. Mr. John Coates is an 
ideal interpreter of the Gerontius music. 
Miss Muriel Foster as the Angel used at one 
time to show dignity duly tempered by 
tenderness; now the former quality pre- 
dominates. Mr. Robert Radford sang well, 
but the tone of his voice was not convincing. 
The choir is exceedingly good, remarkable 
for both strength and sweetness of tone. 
The soft choruses were beautifully sung. 
Of Sir Hubert H. Parry’s ‘ Ode to Music’ 
Sir Edward gave a vigorous rendering. 


THE evening concert was marked by an 
exciting performance of Weber’s ‘ Oberon,’ 
a forcible rendering of “‘ Ocean, thou mighty 
monster,’’ by Miss Edyth Walker, and a 
triumph for Madame Carrefio, whose read- 
ing of the solo part of Tschaikowsky’s 
Pianoforte Concerto it would be difficult 
to surpass. The novelty was a _ choral 
setting by Mr. Basil Harwood of Milton’s 
‘Song on May Morning.’ Bright words 
call for bright music, and the composer has 
kept this well in mind. The music, however, 
is not of sufficient importance for a large 
festival. The composer conducted. Milton 
speaks of the morning-star which ‘“ comes 
dancing from the east,’ but Mr. Harwood’s 
themes are scarcely celestial. At _ this 
concert Herr Nikisch’s conducting was 
remarkable equally for strength of will and 
delicacy of feeling. 


Str Epwarp Etcar’s new Symphonic 
Study, ‘ Falstaff,’ was produced under his 
direction on Thursday evening. We felt 
thankful when, last month, the composer 
explained its purport. ‘Falstaff* is not 
like the many works bearing a general 
title, such as *‘ Hamlet’ or ‘ Faust,’ which 
leave the hearer free to form his own pictures 
in regard to the several moods of the tone- 
poem. Certain clues as to its meaning 
have been given, as already noted in these 
columns, by the composer himself. In any 
case one of his statements was most helpful : 
the Falstaff of the two parts of ‘ Henry IV.’ 
and of‘ Henry V.,’ and not the “ fat rogue ” 
of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ was in 
his mind. The first part of the tone-poem 
deals with the knight’s “ jollifications and 
drolleries.”” In the second his wit becomes 
coarser, and to depict different degrees of 
wit in musical terms is no easy matter. 
‘Eastcheap and Gadshill’ describes scenes 
of revelry in a graphic manner. In the 
third and fourth parts Falstaff’s March and 
the death of Falstaff provide material which 
lends itself readily to musical treatment. 
There is no actual break between these 
sections. Still further clues are given, but Sir 
Edward states that he has made no attempt 
to describe ‘‘ manifold combinations, contra- 
puntal devices, and other complexities 
of the score.” Of these there is no lack, 
and they furnish new illustration of the com- 
poser’s ingenuity. In the orchestration— 
which is a special feature—we find skill of 
the highest order. 

Looking, however, at the work as a whole, 
Sir Edward seems to us to have tried to 
depict too much in his music: the general 
scheme seems broken up—we may even 
say disturbing to those who do not trouble 





least, that is Mr. Shaw’s explanation. 


about its meaning, and still more so to 
those who do. 


Some of the themes are admirable, such 
as the one depicting Prince Henry in g 
courtly, genial mood, the cheerful ‘ Gads. 
hill,’ and the March themes. Then there 
are the two lightly scored Interludes, 
forming a contrast to some heavily scored 
passages ; while there is deep pathos in the 
closing death-scene. 

Sir Edward, by writing two symphonies, 
and by following more or less freely classica] 
lines, appeared to be reverting to the past, 
rather than recognizing present practice, 
But here he is on the side of the moderns, 
and there will be no small interest in follow- 
ing the further development of so sincere 
and earnest a composer. 

The performance of the work given under 
Sir Edward’s own direction was admir- 
able. The rest of Thursday’s music, which 
included novelties by Mr. George Butter- 
worth and Mr. Hamilton Harty, will be 
noticed next week, together with the con- 
cluding two days of the Festival. 


Two short pieces by Mr. Arnold Bax were 
produced at Queen’s Hall last Tuesday week. 
One was entitled ‘ Pensive Twilight,’ and 
the music is of quiet, expressive character. 
Liszt in some of his pieces tells us what 
was engaging his thoughts when he wrote, 
for instance, ‘ Aprés une Lecture de Dante,’ 
‘Pensée des Morts’; but, after all, it is 
perhaps better simply to allow one’s hearers, 
should they feel it necessary, to make their 
own programmes. The fantastic, gipsy- 
like dance in the second, ‘Dance of Wild 
Irravel,’ is less convincing. 

Mr. Frank Bridge’s suite for orchestra, 
‘The Sea,’ given under his direction, and 
performed for the second time, confirms the 
good impression which it originally created. 
There is thought in the ably scored music. 
Mr. Albert Fransella gave an excellent 
performance of Joachim Andersen’s ‘ Ballade 
et Dance des SylIphes.’ 


At the Royal Victoria Hall, South Lon- 
don, a series of operas began last Thursday, 
and will continue every Thursday evening 
to the end of January, 1914. The works 
include popular operas, among which are 
‘ Tannhauser ’ and * Lohengrin.’ The lowest 
charge for admission is 2d., the highest 2s. 
This is not a commercial undertaking, 
being helped by subscriptions and a grant 
from the Charity Commissioners. 


THE twenty-eighth season of the South 
Place Sunday Popular Concerts begins to- 
morrow evening. This Society—the first, 
we believe, to give concerts of secular music 
on Sundays in London—deserves encourage- 
ment. The concert to-morrow will be devoted 
to the works of Brahms. On the 19th inst. 
a Scandinavian programme will include a 
Sextet for Strings by Hakon Borresen, 
probably unknown in this country : and Miss 
Johanne Stockmarr and the Saunders Quar- 
tet will interpret Sinding’s Piano Quintet. 


Tue death of Mr. H. G. Pélissier at the 
early age of 39 leaves a blank which it will 
be difficult to fill. Though his acting and 
sallies of wit and humour were his most 
prominent accomplishments, his clever songs 
certainly added to his success and to that 
of the Follies generally. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


8un. Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 

— Sunday Concert Society. 3.30, Queen's Hall. 

— Ballad Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 

Mon.-Sart. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall 

Mon. Harold Bauer’s Pianoforte Kecital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

ep. Carrsiio’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

Tuvrs. Florizel von Keuter’s Orchestral oncert. 3.15, Queen’s Hall. 
"s Song Recital. 8.30. Bechstein Hall. 





- bey ow 8 
Sar. Chappell Ballad Concert. 2.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Leonard Kayner’s Pianoforte Kecital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
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DRAMA 
—@e— 
Mrs. Jordan: Child of Nature. By 


Philip W. Sergeant. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mrs. JORDAN still lives for us, thanks to 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and Charles Lamb. 
She was, wrote the first of the three, 
“the child of nature, whose voice was a 
cordial to the heart, because it came from 
it, rich, full, like the luscious juice of the 
ripe grape ”’ ; 

and her singing was “ like the twang of 
Cupid’s bow.” “Mrs. Jordan’s laugh,” 
Hazlitt remarked elsewhere, ‘‘ comes over 
the heart.’ Mrs. Jordan was, in fact, 
the supreme comic actress of her time, 
and of her predecessors she outshone 
Mrs. Clive and rivalled Mrs. Woffington. 
She excelled as a romp in parts like 
Peggy in ‘ The Country Girl ’—Garrick’s 
chastened version of Wycherley’s ‘ Country 
Wife °—and in “breeches” parts like 
the Sir Harry Wildair of Farquhar’s 
‘Constant Couple.’ But tragedy was 
beyond her, though she often attempted 
it; and, as Leigh Hunt notes, she did not 
please as a fine lady. Boaden, who under- 
stood the stage, though he was a pompous 
and slipshod writer, describes her as 
kicking her train hastily out of the way 
when she had to play a woman of fashion. 
One can imagine Nellie Farren, who of 
recent English actresses probably came 
nearest Mrs. Jordan in the personal affec- 
tion with which she inspired her audi- 
ences, and in the power of making a 
trashy production enjoyable, doing the 
same. 

Mr. Sergeant, Mrs. Jordan’s latest bio- 
grapher, has been at much pains to collect 
the contemporary criticisms of her first 
appearances in her various parts. If 
anything, he has been too laborious, and 
we might have been spared some of his 
researches as he follows her from town 
to town, when she was “ cruising,” as 
she called it, in the provinces. The fault 
is, however, on the right side, and in 
spite of it he presents an engaging 
portrait of Mrs. Jordan both before and 
behind the scenes. She was singularly free 
from malice, the besetting sin of her calling ; 
the one instance of it recorded against 
her, when she stood in the wings and 
“guyed’”’ a rival, resolves itself into a 
case of tit for tat. Her enemies accused 
her of avarice, but her free services were 
always forthcoming for benefits and charity 
performances, and it must be remem- 
bered that throughout her life she bore 
uncomplainingly the burden of a parasite 
family. She must have been a trial to 
managers, though when accused of sham- 
ming illness she would retort with a 
spirited and plausible manifesto. In her 
quarrel with Kemble over an “and,” 
too, she was standing up for her rights. 
“And ‘The Romp’ by Mrs. Jordan” 
carried much more importance on a 
hoarding than if the conjunction had been 
omitted. Mrs. Siddons had been indulged 
with an ‘‘ and,’’ so had Miss Farren, so 
had Mrs. Crouch; so would Mrs. Jordan 
be. ‘“‘And Roxalana, Mrs. Jordan,” 





duly appeared in the next Drury Lane 
advertisement. 

Mrs. Jordan on the boards, laughing, 
in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s phrase, ** from 
sheer wildness of delight,” is all that 
really counts. Still, in private life—if 
she can ever be said to have enjoyed 
privacy—she was the heroine of a draggle- 
tailed romance, and Mr. Sergeant was 
bound to give us the story, even if here 
again he errs on the side of over-minute- 
ness. Thus it really doesnot matter much 
whether Mrs. Jordan was the daughter of 
a bad actor and scene-shifter, or, as her 
admirers came to believe, of an Army 
captain of great personal accomplish- 
ments who eloped with the daughter of 
a ‘Welsh dignified clergyman.” The 
evidence, too, must be pronounced incon- 
clusive. 

Mr. Sergeant’s investigations have 
a certain value, however, in their bear- 
ing on the manners of the eighteenth 
century. They show us how small and 
how frank was the London that Mrs. 
Jordan delighted. Her connexion with 
Sir Richard Ford—a dull and insignificant 
man—was carried on without the smallest 
concealment, and the pair were accepted 
at face value, so to speak. When she 
transferred her affections to the Duke 
of Clarence, who subsequently became 
quite a respectable king as William IV., 
a morning paper announced, under the 
heading of ‘ Elopement,’ that “* the comic 
Syren of the Old Drury has abandoned 
her quondam mate for the superior attrac- 
tions of a Royal Lodge.’ Careful scribes 
chronicled the number of her footmen ; 
the town was divided between those who 
declared she had made a mercenary agree- 
ment with the Duke and those who 
asserted she had not, and the births of 
her children were punctually announced. 
The happiest day in Mrs. Jordan’s har- 
assed life was probably the Duke’s 
birthday on August 2Ist, 1806. The 
Prince of Wales and his royal brothers 
drove down to Bushey Park; the Lord 
Chancellor and other notables appeared ; 
and the Duke of Kent’s band having 
played some pieces from Haydn’s ‘ Crea- 
tion,’ the Prince took his hostess by the 
hand and seated her at the top of the 
table. But then Cobbett saw his chance, 
and took it in his Political Register. 
He affected to treat the Press accounts of 
the birthday as libellous, and offered his 
pages and his pen to “ the Royal parties 
whose names had been so unwarrantably 
brought before the public,’ for the pur- 
pose of publishing a contradiction ! 

Mr. Sergeant is rather disposed to beat 
about the bush in his discussion of the 
rupture between the Duke and Mrs. 
Jordan. ‘“Money, money, my good 
friend, or the want of it,’ was her simple 
explanation. It was necessary that the 
Duke should extricate himself from his 
financial difficulties, by matrimony if 
possible; and Queen Charlotte, in all 
probability, prompted him to the move. 
Mrs. Jordan’s biographer doubts if the 
allowance promised her by the Duke was 
regularly paid. If the Prince of Wales had 


been the person concerned, with his lies | 





an hour long, as Charles Fox expressed it, 
the suspicion would be reasonable enough. 
But the Duke was a straightforward 
man, and there seems no reason for going 
behind the statement made on his behalf 
by Barton, the Master of the Mint, and 
a character of responsibility. Therein it 
appears that the allowance was paid 
quarterly through Coutts’s. 

The mystery surrounding Mrs. Jordan’s 
melancholy end will probably never be com- 
pletely solved. But she evidently lost her 
head when she discovered that she had been 
swindled by Marsh, her contemptible son- 
in-law, into signing acceptances in blank 
for large amounts. She fled, therefore, 
to France to avoid arrest, and in the 
loneliness of exile her reason seems to 
have tottered. Marsh’s deliberate neglect 
to make a clean breast of the liabilities 
in which he had involved her was the 
final stroke of fate. The secrecy of her 
hiding-places, the assumption of a false 
name, the story accepted by the worthy 
pastrycook Greatorex that she was ** sub- 
jected to a positive state of espionage,” 
all point to mental derangement. If her 
friends and admirers allowed her to die 
almost destitute, Barton’s statement, when 
dispassionately examined, shows all the 
same that she was one of those women 
whom it is difficult to help. None the 
less her death was sad enough, and “ Me- 
mentote Lugete ’’ her appropriate epitaph. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review]. 


Ibsen (Henrik), THz PRETENDERS, AND Two 
OTHER Prays, “‘ Everyman’s Library,” 
1/ net. Dent 
‘The Pretenders,’ ‘ Pillars of Society,’ 
and ‘Rosmersholm’ are scarcely a_har- 
monious trio. They represent respectively 
Ibsen’s early historical dramas, his social 
plays, and his later, slightly obscure, psy- 
chological studies. This is the third volume 
of Ibsen’s plays to appear in “ Everyman’s 
Library.” 
Monkhouse (Allan), Tak EpucaTiIon or Mr. 
SuRRAGE: A CoMEDY IN Four Acts, 
1/6 net. Sidgwick & Jackson 
The education of a man retired from 
business and past middle age takes the form 
of his introduction by his children to a writer 
of plays, a painter, and the painter’s para- 
mour—not one of whom is worth his salt. 
When we find the painter not only taking 
another person’s money—an action by no 
means necessarily and universally to be con- 
demned—but also doing so by stealth and 
seeking to lay the action on the shoulders of 
an inoffensive butler, we question (as does 
one of the characters) “his point of view.” 
Unfortunately, the fact that this question 
with yet others in the play, remains un- 
answered leaves ‘us indifferent. The dialogue 
is brisk, and no doubt the play amused the 
audience, but we suspect the author in 
writing it aimed at more than that. 


Pain (Mrs. Barry), Tae Nive or Dramonps, 
AND OTHER Ptrays, 1/6 net. 

Chapman & Hall 

These six sketches are, on the whole, 
both trivial and amateurish. In at least 
four cases the end is reached only with the 
aid of providential interpositions, which 
include such well-worn det ex machinis 
as the discovery that stolen diamonds are 
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merely copies, and that the supposed chauf- 
feur who turns up at a critical moment is a 
titled lover in disguise. 
‘Presland (John), Bexisarius, GENERAL OF 
THE East, 5/ net. Chatto & Windus 
It is not difficult to find fault with this 
play. Most of the diction is metrical 
rhetorical prose, eloquent, but far removed 
from poetry, sinking not seldom into bathos, 
and once at least (when Justinian, sending 
Belisarius forth against the Huns, and en- 
trusting him with full powers, winds up 
with ‘‘ How ’s that ?*’) into frank absurdity. 
Save as to the merest externals, the form 
and fashion of the time are ignored. A 
story so well known, of such profound and 
universal appeal, may, however, easily 
dispense with these if the men and women 
are but strongly and vitally rendered. 
Here, unfortunately, with a doubtful excep- 
tion in Belisarius himself, the character- 
drawing is vague, and lacking in depth. 
In the case of Justinian in particular this 
defect reacts as a considerable disadvantage 
upon the construction of the play. 


It appears that what women want is what 
they cannot have, but what they take is 
whatever they can get. All the plots are 
in a high degree improbable, and the 
characters are not less so. In three of 
the plays, and especially in ‘Junia Rossett,’ 
we have the intellectual woman represented, 
and her futility insisted on, side by side 
with the “‘ womanly woman,”’ who is made 
at once feckless and artfully designing—a 
mental parasite who is sufficiently clever 
to impose upon man and make him her 
victim. 

‘A Matter of Morals,’ deals with the 
ruin of the life of an inventor who is so much 
a self-lover that he is jealous of all ties, 
whether public or private. He will not 
yield himself to friends, or his invention to 
the world. The most interesting scene, 
though it inclines to melodrama, is the one 
in which the inventor, demonstrating the 


— of his machine to a roomful of people, 


The curious thing is that, in spite of its | 


deficiencies, the work is not unattractive. In 


the first place there come—as surprises “like | 


sunlight over water,”* to use a pretty lover’s 
phrase we found here — occasional fugitive 
-glints of true poetry. Secondly, the pace is 
good—an effortless, straightforward, suffi- 
-ciently rapid, and more often than not grace- 
ful swing, which is rather a pleasant change 
from the haltings and laboured involu- 
tions with which modern verse abounds. 
It should read well aloud. Thirdly, though 
the true tragic note is never once sounded, 
the last act has a pathos which, in its 
-obvious sincerity, now and again even 
-attains poignancy. 
Weeks (Kenneth), Dramatic INVENTIONS, 
5/ net. Allen 
Contains two four-act and three one-act 
plays, of which ‘What Women Want,’ 
*The Assassinated Suicide,” and ‘Junia 
Rossett ’ are called comedies. In the first 
of these, three couples appear and disappear 
in turn, and change partners in a fashion 
reminiscent of a figure in a square dance. 
All the characters act alike and talk alike. 


ills his affianced wife in the process. 
Full of cross-currents and purposes, the 
play forms a jumble rather than an artistic 
whole. 

‘The Assassinated Suicide’ also contains 
a wonderful invention. In his youth the 
inventor arranged that he should be assas- 
sinated when his ambition had been realized. 
His ambition has been realized, and the 
assassin duly notified, when the inventor 
falls in love. There is still something to 
live for! The play shows how he escapes 
the impending doom. It is a farce, and 
contains some laughable situations, though 
as a whole the humour is thin. In the last 
play, ‘The Power of Memories,’ a man, 
at the moment of reunion with his wife, 
chooses to leave her, believing the memories 
of a month or two which they once spent 
together to be more productive of happiness 
than the reality of life with her. 

Fantastic alike in character and plot, a 
certain vivacity and cleverness cannot be 
denied to these productions. We should 
hope for better work from the author if he 
can but contrive to pass from farce to true 
comedy. 





[For Index to Advertisers see p. 358.] 


























@ A GOOD OFFER. 


You are invited to secure a share 
i the accumulated Profits for 
five years, which will be divided 
at the end of this year by the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund. This 
Society is the largest Mutual Life 
Assurance Office in the United 
Kingdom. As all the Profits belong 
to the TLolicyholders, the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund is able to offer very 
large Bonuses, and exceptionally 
favourable conditions. The careful 
investment of the Society’s enormous 
funds provides Absolute Security. 
Write immediately to any of the 
Soctety’s Branch Offices or Agencies, 
to the Head Office, 9, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, or to one of the 
London Offices, 28, Cornhill, E.C., 
and 5, Waterloo Place, S.W., for 
Bonus Year Prospectus, containing 
examples of Bonus Results for the 


past 50 years. 
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Bohn’s 


Popular 
Library 


The pioneer Series of Cheap Reprints in 
new and distinctive format. 


Feap. 8vo, strongly 
1/rer bound in _— cloth. 1) ser 
20 New Volumes now Ready. 


21, 22. Burney (F.) The Early Diary of Frances 
Burney (Madame D’Arblay), 1768-1778, 
2 vols. 

23-25. Carlyle, The French Revolution. 
Introduction and Notes by J. Holland 
Rose, Litt.D. 3 vols. 

26, 27. Emerson (R. W.). Works. Vol. IIL: 
Society and Solitude. — Letters and 
Social Aims — Addresses. Vol. IV.: 
Miscellaneous Pieces. 


28, 29. Fielding (H.). Tom Jones. 2 vols. 
30. Jameson (Mrs.). Shakespeare’s Hero- 


ines. 
31. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, The 
Thoughts of. 


32. Mignet. History of the French Revo- 
lution, from 1789 to 1814. 


33-35. Montaigne. Essays. 3 vols. 
36-38. Ranke. History of the Popes. 3 vols. 


39. Trollope (Anthony). The Warden. 
Introduction by Frederic Harrison. 


40. Trollope (Anthony). Barchester Towers 


“The paper is thin but strong, and opaque 
enough to show only one side of the page at a 
time. The print is bold, round, and clear ; and 
we have found none of that distressing ‘ greyness’ 
which means bad machines or careless machining. 

. We have no doubt that the bell on the cover 
is ringing in a prosperous life to those newly 
reborn.” — Times. 

‘‘ They are admirably handy; the covers are 
thin and slightly flexible, but strong, the paper is 
thin, but not flimsy ; and the type isclear. .. . 
Such works should speak for themselves; their 
quality is undeniable.” — Atheneum. 


WRITE TO-DAY for a Prospectus 
giving a history of the famous “Bohn’s 
Libraries” from their inauguration to the 
present day. 


READY OCTOBER 8. 


The Life of 


Reader in Modern History, 
6 [ NET 
Edition. 1,134 pp. 


NAPOLEON I. 
University of Cambridge. 
‘“To say that Dr. Rose has written the best 


By Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, 
New, Cheaper, and Revised 
life of Napoleon is but faint praise.” — Times. 





London: G. BELL & SONS, Lrp., 
Portugal Street, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Autumn Announcements for 1913. 


THEOLOGY. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The Primitive Church and Reunion. By w. saNnDay.| A History of Chess. By H. J. R. MURRAY. (Uniform with 


4s. 6d. net. 


The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. By 
CHARLES BIGG. New Edition. Revised by F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 


THE CLASSICS. 


A Companion to Classical Texts. By F. W. HALL. 
9s. 6d. net. (Uniform with Mr. Stuart Jones’s ‘Companion to Roman 


History.’) [ Ready. 
MODERN HISTORY. 


The Genesis of Lancaster. By Sir J. H. RAMSAY. 30s. net. 
[ Ready. 
The publication of these two volumes fills the gap between the four 
volumes on the ‘ Foundations of England,’ ‘ Angevin Empire,’ and ‘The Dawn 
of the Constitution,’ and the two volumes on ‘ Lancaster and York’ published 
by the Delegates of the Press in 1892. ‘The Scholar’s History of England” 
is thus completed, all the eight volumes being now published by the Oxford 
University Press. 
Essays in Legal History. (The Legal Section of the Historical 
Congress of 1913.) Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 


The King’s Council in the Middle Ages. By 
J. F. BALDWIN. 

The Rise and Fall of the High Commission, By 
R. G. USHER. 15a. net. [ Ready. 
English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth 
Century. ByC.L. KINGSFORD. 15s. net. [ Ready. 


Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558, By J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


Life of Miguel de Cervantes. By J. FITZMAURICE 
KELLY. 7s. 6d. net. 


Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 
By Sir CHARLES LUCAS, K.C.B. New Editions. 
South Africa. Part I. (before the War). By Sir Ciuartes Lucas. 
Part III. (Geography). By A. B. Kerru. 
West Africa. Third Edition, Revised by A. B. Kerru. 


Transatlantic Historical Solidarity. By Cc. F. ADAMS. 


Lectures on the American Civil War. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: PHILOLOGY. 


Englands Parnassus, 1600. Edited by CHARLES CRAW- 
FORD. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association. Vol. IV. Collected by C. H. HERFORD. 


The Collected Papers of Henry Sweet. Huited by 
H. C. WYLD. 


Publications of the Philological Society. 
I. A Grammar of the Dialect of Lorton in Cumberland. By 
B. Brivioru. 
II. Phonology and Grammar of Modern West Frisian. By P. Srrma. 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. 
under the direction of C. H. FIRTH and WALTER RALEIGH. 

The favourable reception accorded to the ‘Oxford Studies in Social and 
Legal History,’ edited by Prof. Vinogradoff, has encouraged the Delegates to 
project a new series, to which the Regius Professor of History and the Pro- 
fessor of English Literature have consented to stand sponsors. The first 
volumes are :— 

I. Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds and their Representation 
in Contemporary Literature. By Frank AyDELorre. 
II. Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565. By C. G. Baynz. O.8.I. 

III. The House of Lords in the Reign of William III. By A. S. 


TURBERVILLE. 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse. By J. FITZ. 


MAURICE KELLY. (Uniform with the “Oxford Books” of English, 
French, German, and Italian Verse.) 


Issued 





Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s * Palaeography’ and Mr. O. M. Dalton’s 
‘ Byzantine Art.’) With many Illustrations. 


Les Documents chinois découverts par AUREL STEIN dans 
les sables du Turkestan Oriental, publiés et traduits par EDOUARD 
CHAVANNES. (Published under the patronage of H.M. Secretary 
of State for India in Council.) 


Roman Town Planning. by F. HAVERFIELD. 
The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements, 


By E. T. LEEDs. 
In the Oxford Poets: 3s. 6d. per volume. 


The Poetical Works of William Blake. Edited by 
JOHN SAMPSON. 
A Century of Parody and Imitation. Edited by 


W. JERROLD and R. M. LEONARD. 
In the Oxford Editions of Standard Authors: 1s. 6d. net per vol. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. With Illustrations. A Selection 
Edited by W. A. CRAIGIE. 
Goldsmith’s The Bee, Essays, and Life of Nash. 


Kingsley's Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 


Kingsley’s Poems (1848-70). 
Macaulay’s Essays. 2 vols. 
Literary Essays.) 
William Morris’s Prose and Poetry (1856-70). 
eady. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Poems and Translations, 
&c. (1850-70). [Ready. 


And A Century of Parody «so issued in the Oxford Poets. 


(One of Historical and one of 


In the World’s Classics: 1s. net per volume. 
Keble’s Christian Year and Lyra Innocentium. 
William Morris’s Defence of Guenevere, Life and 
Death of Jason, and Other Poems. 


Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Market, The Prince’s 
Progress, and Other Poems. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Poems, Translations, &c. 
Whittier’s Selected Poems, 


Wordsworth’s Selected Poems. 
(The above will also be issued in the Series of Oxford Pocket Poets.) 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Round the Sofa. With Introduction by 
C. SHORTER. 


The Lord of the Harvest. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
With Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Selected English Letters (XV - XIX Centuries). 


Edited by M. DUCKITT and H. WRAGG. 


Selected English Speeches, from Burke to Glad- 


stone. Edited by EDGAR R. JONES, M.P. 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales, including Stories now published in 
English for the first time. Edited by W. A. CRAIGIE. Complete 
illustrated Edition on Oxford India paper. 


Medwin’s Life of Shelley (Medwin’s unpublished Second 
Edition.) Edited by H. BUXTON FORMAN, C.B. 12s. co 
eady. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON: HUMPHREY MILFORD, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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Shipping. 


Ps 0 Mail and P: with H.M, Government, 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, ea, &e. 
Guests Passengers and Merchandise 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


For freight and passage apply: 


P,& O. S. N. Co, 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., Lendon. 

















Catalogues. 


Botrr .—CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 
Ly iam y Boos. being Selections from several well- 
wn Libraries, post free. Customers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 
ATKINSON, ims ‘i Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London; Tele- 

} 1642 Syden. 


Pine EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
od ens, Dichene, Thackeray. Lever, Aineworth 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson. 





TFS issued and sent post free on application. Books | bought.— 
WALTER T. *PENCER. 27, New Oxford Street, London, 


OOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
pane ly Na A subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make 
a special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others enenet 
fren my various lists. & list of 2,000 Books I icularly wan 
it free. — EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, — ~ ht birect. 
Birmingham. Burke’s Peerage, 1910, new, 158.—Bo' of Worcester- 
shire, by Amphlett, Rea, and Bagnall, new, 5a. 6d., c lished 2is. 











Probident Institutions. 
THE 
BOOKSELLE RS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Ottered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 

irteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advantages :— 

tal Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 

For further information apply to THE seeetany of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1339. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.0. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON counes AND bee apes BANK, Lap. 


OBJECTS.—This lish 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the nowy of the. late aide erman Harmer, = 
grantin; ae — org of Newaae Someanae to principals and 

lors of New 





MEMBER IP. Bee or aed throu; pont the United 
Enaoved, whether Pabl shen. Whetesaier, Retailer, Employer, or 
an > Vey e a Member of this "institution, and 


m paynient of Five Shillings = or Three 
Guineas  s titer provi that he or she is en in the , eale of 
mepagens, and such Members who thus contribute secure riority 
x yee no in the event of their needing aid from the Insti ried 
Me ONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
Bl. and ‘the Women 201. per annum each. 
ah, * Royal — Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
vantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Mont een Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
News 
The “ Francis tp provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman, 20/., and w: ly subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who ‘ied = pril e 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
thenzum. He took an active and leading part 
lod of the agitation for the repeal of the 
‘axes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch nw Te... of this Institution. 
Bane — pete | a ay iab pI the oie of (ee late Mr. 
lorace . e employés o' firm emp 
ht of election to its benefits. 
e “Herbert Lioyd eesien Fund” provides 25i. 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. echort 4 


who died May 12, te 

The —— tures of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, Candidate + 5 have m (1) a Member of the Institu- 
ton for 1 not less than ears preceding application ; (2) not less 


ae -five years of age ; fe) engaged in the ab of Newspapers for at 


.—Temporary relief ‘- Given fe cases of distress, not a 4 

pL A of the or their servants 

ti yA = to i i. fo amit lief he = th comlens 4 
jon; an in ion, rel a 

with the merits and req he of cnet ope 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 











Insurance Companies. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(Temporary Address, 126, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.) 


f 71 and 72, King Me rd Street, E.C. 


CHIEF 
114, Cannon Street, 
LONDON BRANCHES } 3¢ ‘Cornhill, B.C. (Marine). 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED.............. £29,500,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 





For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 


1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


RATES OF REVERSIONARY BONUS. 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 


£2 per cent PER ANNUM. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Maturing at 60. £2 3s. percent PER ANNUM. 
Maturing at 65. £2 7s. per cent PER ANNUM. 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE 
WRITE FOR A QUOTATION TO 


48, GracecHuRcH SrReEET, Lonpox, E.C. 








Printers. 
THENXUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, & 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ali kinds of B OK, NEWS 
a —— PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


AUTHORS’ AGENTS = “ <e an F -. 359 
BaGsTER & SONS “ ea ie én oe .. 358 
BELL & Co. pe ‘uh “ te as él -. 356 
BLACKIE & Son .. ee ee se os ee -. 335 
CATALOGUES ee ee oe ee at as -. 358 
CLARK “3 oe ‘s rr i aia ée -- 334 
DENT & SONS... i ¥ + Pr is -- 332 
EDUCATIONAL... « “ we “a Pen ee 329 
EXHIBITIONS oe oe oe ee ie “s -- 329 
FIFIELD.. 4 ee oe oe os -. 359 
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TYPE-WRITERS, &c. a & ée ee “ -. 329 
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WORKS 
BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL 
MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
Author of 
‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses, 

‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 


*¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


? 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
COMETS 


A Brief Survey of the most in- 
teresting Facts in the History 
of Cometary Astronomy. 


BY 


W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘¢*Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘Remarkable 
Comets’......have been brought right up to date, 
and the most remarkable feature of each is the 
enormous amount of information compressed 
within so small a compass and sold at the low 
price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes 
notes on the most remarkable eclipses of the sun 
since 1063 B.c., and of the moon since 721 B.C., 
while the second briefly describes all the remark- 
able comets of which history speaks, even though 
it be with far-off whispers. An excellent drawing 
of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips 
at Barbados on May Xi, 1910, is an additional 
feature, new in this edition.” 

Vccure, April 20, 1911. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
ECLIPSES 


A Sketch of the most interesting 

Circumstances connected with 

the Observation of Solar and 

Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient 
and Modern Times. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 
It presents a mass of information in small compass.’ 
Dundee Advertiser. 


London : 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lrmrrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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INDIGESTION. 


ITS CAUSES AND PREVENTION. 
The commonest of all diseases or dis- 
ordered conditions of the body is indigestion. 


The pain it causes is often so great that 
the sufferer fears to take his food; he has 
wind, which presses on his heart and makes 
it palpitate until he fears he has heart 
disease; he is troubled with constipation 
or diarrhoea, and his sleep is disturbed. He 
loses weight, becomes haggard, weak, and 
unfit for work. 


Indigestion may come from abuse and 
mistakes in food and drink; from heart, 
kidney, or liver disease; from overwork, 
worry, and any acute illness. 


Whatever the cause, rest for the stomach 
is essential for cure. Rest, however, neces- 
sitates fasting, and fasting further reduces 
the sufferer’s strength. Still, some rest 
can be obtained by food which is rapidly 
absorbed. 


element of food is called 
proteid or albumin. It forms every cell 
of which the body is composed. The 
nervous system also need phosphorus to 
keep it healthy. It cannot get enough 
phosphorus when there is indigestion. Hence 
indigestion causes serious nervous symptoms. 


The essential 








It follows from this that food containing | 


large quantities of albumin and phosphorus 
in a pure, bland, easily-digestible form is 
absolutely essential to nourish those suffer- 
ing from indigestion. These two elements 
must, however, not be merely mixed, but 
must be *‘ chemically combined,” as chemists 
say, for the body cannot use crude materials 
to advantage. 


THE IpEAL Foop For INDIGESTION. 


The preparation which ideally satisfies 
these conditions is Sanatogen, which those 
famous scientists, Dr. Tischer and Dr. 
Beddies, of Berlin, have proved is absorbed 
in little more than half the time required for 
an equal quantity of the ordinary proteid 
of milk or eggs. 


This explains why doctors generally pre- 
scribe Sanatogen for their indigestion pa- 
tients. Eighteen thousand doctors have 
endorsed it in the highest terms in letters 
to the manufacturers, and leading physicians 
have praised it in the chief medical journals. 


Dr. P. P. Perfiljew, the physician to the 
Court of the Czar of Russia, writes: ‘“‘ My 
observations have assured me that Sanatogen 
improves the appetite and assists digestion.” 


The Rev. J. J. Tyndall, Chaplain to the 
Fleet at the Naval Station, Simonstown, 
writes from Dublin: ‘“ I was compelled to 
return home from South Africa owing to a 
serious disorder of my stomach. For about 
five years I could scarcely digest any food 
at all, and the almost continual regurgita- 
tiohs of food had me pretty well worn out. 
After having tried many patent foods with- 
out avail. I at last tried Sanatogen with 
remarkable success. I practically live on 
it, and, really, it is making a new man of 
me. Iam now able to take solid food with- 
out unpleasant results.” 


WRITE FOR A TRIAL SUPPLY. 


Sanatogen may be obtained of all Chemists, 
from 1s. Od. to 9s. 6d. per tin. A. Wulfing 
& Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
will send a Free Sample to all who write for 
it, mentioning this paper, so that its qualities 
may be judged. T. 8. ©. 
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